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A LIVING FLAG OF BLUEJACKETS—THE LIBERTY FLAG OF THE WORLD WAR 


Phategeaghed at the United States Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. The flag includes 9650 men and 
covers more than seven acres. An article on the water supply and sanitation of this training station appears on 
Page 400 of this issue and is followed by details regarding the taking of this remarkable photograph. 
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“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” i 


MAZDA Service—a system- 
atic research for making 
eood lamps better 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
progress anc developments in the art of incandescent 


lamp 
the 


acturing and to distribute this information to 
es entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
ervice is centered in the Research Laboratories ot the 
General Electric ompany at S« henec tady 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an as- 
surance of quality. This trademark is the property of 
the General Electric Company. 


$2 RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
©) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Toe American City. 
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War-Time Needs of Water-Works 


Rising Costs a Serious Problem—Extension of Service and Increased Rates Essential 


in Many Cities 


HE Lxecutive Committee of the 

American Water Works Association, 

by resolution adopted April 8, re- 
quests wide publicity to the effect of war 
conditions upon the maintenance and man- 
agement of water-works. The resolution 
recites the following facts: 

War-time conditions unavoidably have 
developed cardinal difficulties in the effi- 
cient operation and maintenance of water- 
works properties, both municipally and 
privately owned, and in cases the 
situation and relief of this important pib- 
lic utility has become a subject of grave 
importance. 

Water rates now existing were, as a 
rule, fixed before the war and were based 
upon conditions which then prevailed. 
liable information from a_ representative 
group of water-works shows that the aver- 
age increase in operating expenses in the 
last three or four years has amounted to 
some 40 per cent, and that during the same 
period the gross revenue of this group of 
water-works has increased but 
per cent. 

The increased cost of operation, the diffi- 


some 


Re- 


about 7! 


culty of providing for maturing obligations, 
and of making necessary extensions to meet 
the requireménts of the Nation’s war needs 
and of expanding industries which water 
departments and companies share with all 
other public utilities, are, in the case of 
water-works, intensified by certain condi- 
tions peculiar to this service as: 

(a) A water-works can gain no relief 
by temporary cessation of service at stated 
times or in certain areas. There may be 


moonlight schedules, and 
areas, less frequent train service, ete., but 
from its nature, 
both in and extent. 
The needs of large industries or war needs 
cannot be met by diverting from other con- 
sumers. water-works 
normal and at the same 
care of its emergency service. 


heatless days 


water service, very must 


be continuous, time 


must carry its 


load time take 

(b) The Nation’s war program, includ- 
ing the mobilization of the country’s in- 
dustries, indispensably requires extensions 
of service by water-works. A water-works 
extends its service and enlarges its facilities 
by increasing its pumping and purification 
equipment and by laying additional pipe. 
In such extensions iron products constitute 
the chief element, which products have in- 
creased in price enormously and probably 
more than any other commodity in general 
use. Since 1915, iron pipe has increased 
in cost 150 per cent, and pumping machin- 
ery and filtration equipment from 100 per 
cent to 200 per cent. Since there can be 
no enlargement and extension of industries 
to meet 
extended 


war needs without increased and 
water service, water-works are 
powerless to avoid expenditures for this 
purpose and unable to escape the payment 
of such vastly increased prices. 

(c) The greatly increased cost of opera- 
tion, which affects all public utilities, seri- 
ously affects water departments and com- 
panies in particular, for the reason that 
the largest single item of expense in the 
operation of water-works is fuel. In 
normal times fuel constituted about 15 per 


cent of the total cost of operation. Now 
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fuel cost is approximately 30 per cent ot 
the total cost ot operation. In addition to 
this. the cost of water purification has in 


“en na 
creased more than 40 per cent and 


cost of 
distribution more than 20 per cent of thi 
normal cost of operation 

The general public, and im tact many 
state and municipal officials, appear not to 
visualize clearly that even properly im 


labor and Cs 


posed increases in the cost ot 
sential materials must of necessity lke 
Wise increase the difhculties cost 
of managing water-works properties efh- 
ciently. Considerations of equity and the 
vital necessity of maintaining continuous 
and adequate service require that the water 
consumer bear his proportionate share of 
such necessary increase in expense, to the 
end that water departments, whether mu- 
nicipally or corporately operated, should 


not be forced to operate at a loss or be de- 
prived of the reasonable return on their 
lusiness necessary to command capital 
upon advantageous terms, for required ex- 
tension and for the betterment of the ser- 
vice 

In time of war it is vitally essential, so 
far as is consistently possible, to conserve 
the health and well-being of the public, 
and to guard against fire losses, by pro- 
viding pure and adequate water service to 
the public, and to the industries, particularly 
those engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials. Without an equitable balance 
between the cost of operation and manage- 
ment of water-works and the revenue re- 
ceived from service, it is inevitable that 
the maintenance in a satisfactory manner 
of this vitally important essential must of 
recessity detericrate. 


Methods and Results of Water Waste Elimina- 
tion in Oak Park, Illinois 
By H. P. T. Matte 


Engineer, Oak Park Water Department 


I. in Oak Park firmly believe that 
the greatest and most important 
factor in the elimination of waste 

is complete meterage, but we are going to 
try to show that it must be supplemented by 
other elements in order to be entirely effec- 
tive. 

These elements are as follows: 

1. Strict maintenance of meters 

2. Rigid collection of high bills due to leak 
e or waste 
3. Efficient complaint department, to take 
care of complaints caused by excessive water 
bills. This includes the education of con 
sumers. 

4. Master meter for measuring the entire 
supply to the distribution system; that is, a 
recording Venturi meter, or anv of the vari- 
ous types of recording pitometers, with 
companying recording pressure gauges 

5. Periodical waste surveys 


ag 


ac- 


To these we have added the following 
two important, altho often overlooked, 
elements in the control of waste: 


6. Absolute control of all the divisions of 
the water department by the manager 

>. Strict adherence to the rules and regula- 
tions, or ordinances This means that the 


water department must be upheld by the 


municipal authorities. In other words, let the 
water-works be out of politics entirely. 

The foregoing rules have been in force 
in Oak Park, and to that fact we ascribe 
the following results: 

During the four-year period between 
1913 and 1917 inclusive, altho the popula- 
tion increased 34.6 per cent, and the num- 
ber of services or meters 32.5 per cent, the 
daily consumption increased only 20.7 per 
cent. The daily per capita @ensumption 
has decreased from 75 gallons to 67.6 gal- 
lons, Or 10.6 per cent, the minimum night 
rate of consumption has diminished 37.5 
per cent, and the ratio of the minimum 
night rate to the average daily consumption 
has dropped from 40.8 per cent to 21.2 per 
cent or 48 per cent. The percentage of 
water accounted for by meters has in- 
creased from 72 per cent to 83 per cent. 


The City is Completely Cetered 
Oak Park has always been, and is now, 
100 per cent metered. Now, by 100 per 
cent we mean just that. All the water 
pumped into the distribution system, except 
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INTERIOR OF PUMPING 


that which is lost thru underground leak- 
age, is delivered thru meters. This in- 
cludes all municipal buildings, watering- 
troughs, drinking fountains, street sprink- 
ling, water used in parks, and fire hydrants 
when used for other than fire purposes. 
Water used in the construction of houses 
is sold thru meters buried in the parkway 
Moreover, there is no free water. 

Referring to item number 1, Maintenance 
of Meters, please note that all meters are 
tested periodically, a practice which we 
have found profitable, altho not required by 
the Public Utilities Commission. Meters 
are read every quarter in a continuous 
reading system, for which purpose the city 
is divided into six districts, so that those 
meters found to be not registering can he 
brought into the shop, repaired and put 
back into service within a week after being 
read. 


All Bills for Leakage Are Collected 

The second point, The Rigid Collection of 
High Bills Due to Leakage, is important 
and has a beneficial effect on the success 
of the meter system. In other words, altho 
it may be hard on the consumer, he will, 
if properly impressed, appreciate the im- 
portance of watching his fixtures, and will 
beconie educated in spite of himself. 


STATION, OAK PARK, ILL 


No reduction in bills is made on account 
of leakage. Short and pointed instructions, 
which include the policy of the Water De- 
partment, are printed on the backs of the 
water bills. If the complainant has been 
guilty of the characteristic failing of man- 
kind, that of being unobserving and neg- 
lecting to read the information supplied 
to him every three months, he deserves to 
pay for his inattention. 

This does not mean that we are heart- 
less and that we do not admit mistakes. 
The consumer is given the benefit of the 
doubt from the first, owing to the fact that 
we realize that we are but human ourselves 
and can be in error in several ways. In 
fact, we let it be known that we are glad 
to correct our faults. If, however, upon 
thoro investigation we find that the water 
was consumed thru leakage, or otherwise 
wasted, the bill must be paid. In order 
to be fair, certain allowances are made if 
the waste was in the ground and invisible 
In this case the lowest rate at which water 
is sold in Oak Park is allowed, altho the 
quantity consumed may not justify the con- 
sumption to be placed in that class. 

In any case of high bills, whether this 
concession is given or not, if the consumer 
is plainly unable to -pay the bill as it stands 
(these claims are investigated), an install- 
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ment plan of payment is adopted; but with 
the provision that the bill must be paid 
within a year. 

rhe reason for this apparent “Germanic” 
attitude is this: every student of human na- 
ture knows that if a water department is 
reputed to be lenient, the average person 
takes a chance and depends upon his ability 
as a “bluffer” to get out of paying the bill 
Talk is cheaper than plumbing bills. Li 
he is victorious because “he has been un- 
fortunate and won't let it happen again,” 
he surely will, In the old days of leniency 
we found that Mr. Average Consumer did 
do it again. If he gets a rebate, he tells 
his neighbor, and you can’t tell the neigh- 
bor you never allow reductions, because 
he “did not realize that the little sound in 
the bathroom” meant a high water bill 
No,—you can’t refuse the second time un- 
less you are willing to be classed as an old- 
time politician. 

This second concession means a_ third 
one, and so on down the line, until you are 
forced to spend your time vacillating be- 
tween efficiency and poor management. In 
the meantime the “water unaccounted for” 
is increasing instead of decreasing. 


All Complaints Are Thoroly Investigated 
But you can’t handle this matter properly 
without an efficient complaint department. 
Without it you cannot prove your case. 
Every water-works man who has had to 
deal with consumers under the meter sys- 
tem is aware of the number of excuses 
and prevarications that evolve in order to 
make the management believe that there 
was a mistake made in the reading, that 
there are no leaks, that the fixtures have 
not been repaired recently, that the meter 
works when no water passes thru it, that 
the meter reader is in collusion with the 
“bunch of grafters in the office,” and read 
the meter from the next block, and so on. 
Oak Park, however, is prepared to prove 
to all these amateur lawyers that they have 
no case in court. We have a record of all 
complaints, of whatever nature, that have 
been made to the water department and 
about the water department for the last 
five years. These are arranged by years 
in 3 X § card files, and are the original 
records. All calls are recorded on the 
same sized cards, three colors being used 
to distinguish between complaints relating 
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to meters and bills, complaints and job 
orders relating to the mechanical division, 
and those relating to delinquent bills. This 
record is very valuable in refuting unjust 
accusations, in tracing past records, and 
for the purpose of settling especially diffi- 
cult problems. 

All complaints concerning high bills are 
investigated, and a comprehensive written 
report is made to the consumer. The na- 
ture of the complaint is written on the card 
provided for that purpose, and the card is 
given to an inspector who makes a spe- 
cialty of investigating high bills. We have 
found that it is impracticable for the meter 
reader to waste time in making investiga- 
tions. He notes all unusual sounds or 
evident leakage, on the reading slip, and 
a special call is made. Sometimes a con- 
sumer is dissatisfied even after a second 
investigation, and he is allowed to hold the 
payment of the bill until the next quarterly 
statement, when he will see for himself 
the result of stopping small leaks. If, how- 
ever, a rebate is yet expected or sought, a 
final notice of “Shut off for non-payment” 
is issued, and the water is shut off in spite 
of threats of litigation. 

For the purpose of determining the cause 
of persistent high bills, where “there are 
only two in the family, no leaks, and there 
is no sprinkling done; while the family 
next door has three or four children, does 
its own washing, sprinkles the lawn all 
day, and has only minimum bills,” we have 
evolved a recording detector which is sub- 
stituted for the meter and which gives a 
graphic record of the consumption for 24 
hours or a week. We can thus spot the 
number of times the faucets are opened, 
the number of baths with quantity used 
each time, and the number of times the 
toilets are used. 

hus we have often found, and were able 
to show, that the toilet valve would not 
work about every fifth time it was oper- 
ated, and that the lady of the house was 
apparently too clean, having the habit of 
letting the water run in the kitchen sink 
too long each day, or that somebody took 
a cold bath every morning and consumed 
about fifty gallons each day in the opera- 
tion, or that a thermostat used by a cen- 
tral heating plant leaked at some time dur- 
ing the day, or that the toilet was used too 
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FACTS RELATING TO WATER CONSUMPTION 
AT OAK PARK_ ILLINOIS. 


often to wash down foreign substances that 
did not belong there, or, finally, that the 
servant was very wasteful. 

Our complaints on account of high bills 
dropped in number from 2,000 in 1913 to 
600 in 1917, on account of the education 
ot the consumers, who, realizing that we 
mean business and are strictly impartial 
and able to help them reduce their water 
bills, have begun to codperate with the De- 
partment. 


Leakage Detectors on the Distribution System 

We now come to the third item in the 
efficient elimination of waste. This is the 
Installation of Recording Pressure Gauges 
and a Master Meter directly on the distri- 
bution system. The combination of the two 


devices is a vast aid in estimating the rate 
of consumption during the night which is 
due to leakage alone, in noting the progress 
each day in the stoppage of leaks, and in 
determining the necessity for making a 
special waste survey. The efficiency of the 
pumping station attendants, as well as that 
of the pumps, can be determined at a 
glance. So many plants are equipped witl 
Venturi meters or Pitometer recorders 
placed on the suction main leading to filter- 
beds, or to reservoirs or stand-pipes; the 
character of the consumption cannot be ac- 
curately determined by meters so placed 
that you cannot see the fluctuations. 


How the Waste Survey Is Made 


The Waste Survey, one of the most 
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portant elements in the prevention of con 
tinued needless waste on a metered water 
system, is next on the list, and we hope 
to see it become more popular. 

In order to shorten the work of making 
waste surveys and avoid unnecessary work, 
it is advisable to make first a rough sur- 
vey of the entire city with a Pitometer, 
which is done by isolating certain districts 
and measuring all the water consumed thru 
one of the mains as a feeder. Here is 
where the master meter on the distribution 
system comes into use. We often shut 
down large districts for a few minutes and 
note the drop on the Venturi chart. In our 
case it 1s impossible to do this at night, be- 
canse the velocity is only 400 gallons per 
minute between the hours of one and four 
\. M. In fact, the smallest pump is so 
throttled in order to maintain our assumed 
pressure of 40 pounds that the opening is 
left equal in area to that of a 2-inch pipe. 
Our Venturi meter is not sensitive enough 
at that low velocity; but we accomplish 
nearly the same result in the daytime dur- 
ing periods of steady consumption when we 
have a velocity of 2 or 3 thousand gallons 
per minute. In this case the drop has been 
found sufficient to allow the making of an 
analysis of the leakage conditions. The 
Pitometer is the surest way, however. With 
it accurate information can be obtained and 
so the “good districts” can be eliminated. 

After the Pitometer survey, especially 
when the leakage is so small that there is 
little velocity in the mains, the “hydrant 
and hose method” follows logically. It is 
pcactically useless to expect any headway 
if a displacement meter is used, as the rate 
of consumption and the minimum flow can- 
not be accurately determined. We use a 
2-inch Venturi meter, but a Pitometer in- 
serted into a short piece of pipe 2 inches 
or smaller in size is as good. A manometer 
and as much condemned fire hose as you 
can obtain from the fire department com- 
plete the outfit. 

During the summer of 1917 we tested 18 
miles of mains, and stopped a_ leakage 
amounting to 220,000 gallons per day. This 
represented a Saving to us in cost of water 
as purchased from the city of Chicago, of 
$5,000, and the outfit used cost only $150, 
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‘xclusive of the hose. We were also en- 
abled to reduce our night rate of consump- 
tion to the assumed standard of 20 per cent 
of the average daily consumption. 


A Single Head for the Department 


Just a word on the final factors in the 
control of the water system. It has been 
our experience that in order to be most 
efficient, a water department must be under 
one head. That is, not only should the 
snanager take care of the mechanical end 
of the water-works system, but also the 
financial part. He should also inaugurate 
the policies. It is very difficult to handle 
complaints regarding high bills and to give 
satisfaction if the money is collected in one 
department, “shut-offs” for non-payment of 
bills in another, and the bills rendered in 
either of the foregoing, or in a third one. 

It is difficult for the superintendent or 
manager to make a decision and be obliged 
to back down if the complainant is able to 
obtain a concession from someone higher 
up who is not vitally interested in the effi- 
cient operation of the department and who 
would yield to pressure from some political 
adherent. It is difficult to enforce ordi- 
nances or rules if exception must be made 
in the case of persons of influence or im- 
portant political henchmen. It is impossi- 
ble to prevent needless waste of water if 
certain organizations or institutions by vote 
of the municipal authorities are allowed 
free water against the advice of the man- 
ager. 

We acknowledge that we could do abso- 
lutely nothing toward the efficient manage- 
ment of the Oak Park Water Department 
were it not’that our municipal authorities 
are intelligent business men who investi- 
gate al] complaints thoroly before acting 
upon them, and stand back of all our ap- 
parently arbitrary decisions, which, tho 
they may cause temporary bad feeling, 
make for the betterment of the Depart- 
ment. 

In short, we are able to live up to our 
water ordinance to the letter. It is not a 
“mere scrap of paper.” 

Eprrortat. Note.—The foregoing article is from a 


paper presented at the tenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Section of the American Water Works As 


sociation 


Provision for the Children’s Summer 
Recreation 


WADING POOL, ZABRISKIE PLAYGROUND, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WADING POOL AT FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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The New Municipal Dam at Fort Dodge, lowa 


A Revenue-Producing Utility Which Also Provides a Pleasure Resort for the Citizens 


By R. E. McDonnell 


ORT DODG! lowa. a city of about 
30,000 population, located on the Des 
Moines River, some time ago con 


g 
ceived the idea of building a municipal dam 
Iwo objects were in view: first, a financial 
investment that would be profitable to th 


citizens from the sale of power that would 


be developed ; and, second, the creation of a 
lake that could be utilized for pleasure pur- 
poses. Fort Dodge being an inland city and 
a long distance from any body of water, the 
lake idea for fishing, boating and bathing 
proved to be very popular, but the citizens 
were determined that the project should be 
municipally owned and controlled. 

\fter two unsuccessful efforts, the city 
finally voted bonds for the municipal pro- 
ject. Its feasibility was patiently explained 
and exploited by Mayor John F. Ford for 
a number of years before the public became 
fully aroused as to its necessity. The cam- 
paign for the bonds under the auspices of 
the Commercial Club was an _ interesting 
feature of the entire enterprise. The en- 
gineers transferred their preliminary plans, 


estimates and all data to stereopticon slides, 
and these slides were exhibited at mass 
meetings previous to the bond election, 
and showed the proposed sites and how 
the dam would look after construction. 
With these illustrated lectures given by the 
engineers, the citizens were enabled to vote 
intelligently on the project, and the bond 
issue for the improvements carried by a 
large majority. 

The spillway section of the dam is 230 
feet long and is of solid concrete construc- 
tion. One hundred and thirty feet of the 
dam consists of five sluice gates of the 
lainter type, built of structural steel with 
a radius of 17 feet and arranged so that 
all five gates may be raised by a motor- 
propelled electric hoist, allowing the flood 
stages of the river to pass thru the gates 
and thus avoiding the overflowing of large 
areas of land. The dam has a height of 
18 feet above the bed-rock of the stream, 


with a concrete toe 4 feet deep and 3 feet’ 


wide on the up-stream side. The concrete 
portion of the entire structure is 412 feet 


VIEW OF THE DAM AT FORT DODGE, 


SHOWING THE FIVE SLUICE GATES 
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THE 500-HORSE-POWER 


wide, including a concrete fish-ladder at 
one end as required by the state law of 
lowa. The raising and lowering of the 
gates controls the water level above the 
dam during high-water seasons, and the 
gates also control the water level above 
the dam in the winter and can be manipu- 
lated to avoid the structure's being damaged 
by the breaking ice in the spring. 

The concrete spillway of the dam was 
finished February 28, 1917, and on March 
21, while the gates were open, a heavy 
mass of ice came down the river with so 
much velocity that it tore out the walls of 
the head-gate chamber and damaged the 
structure considerably. Before the gates 
could be closed, large blocks of ice several! 
feet thick passed over the dam, and, the 
water on the down-stream side of the dam 
being low, the ice went over the dam with- 
out any cushion of water to break the 
force of the blocks as they dropped. The 
grinding and hammering effect of the ice 
on the toe of the dam caused a large hole 
to be scoured out on the down-stream side. 
The limestone was fissured, and thru the 
fissures in the bed-rock streams developed 
which scoured out a large opening under 
the dam. Considerable damage was done 
before the gates could be closed and the 
water raised. The repairing of the hole 
under the dam was accomplished by driv- 
ing steel sheeting on the up-stream side of 
the dam and by building a coffer-dam on 
the down-stream side of the dam. The 


TURBINE AT FORT DODGE 


hole, which was about 60 feet in length and 
large enough for a man to walk thru, was 
poured full of concrete, and a reinforced 
concrete apron was constructed on the 
down-stream side of the dam. 

The entire work was finally finished on 
December 14, 1917, and was tested out 
and accepted by the city on March 1, 1918. 
The total cost of the project, including 
power-house, turbine, generator and trans 
mission line, was approximately $130,000 

The power-house is of brick and rein- 
forced concrete construction, 56 feet long 
and 22% feet inside width. One 500-horse- 
power vertical turbine of the Francis type 
was installed, and foundations are already 
built for a second unit, which will be in- 
stalled later, giving a total development of 
1,000 horse-power. The power is trans- 
mitted to the water-works station about 
three-quarters of a mile below the dam, 
and used for pumping the water. Since 
placing the plant in operation the city has 
accomplished a saving of approximately) 
$40 per day on fuel alone. 

Che lake formed by the backing-up of 
the water is about 8 miles in length and 
will average 500 to 600 feet in width 

The design and supervision of the work 
was carried out by Burns & McDonnell, 
consulting engineers, of Kansas City, Mo., 
with Leland C. Angevine, resident engineer 
in charge of construction. Mr. Angevine 
has since been placed in charge of the 
operation of the municipal power plant. 
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The Water-Supply of the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station 


By Owen J. Mink, M. D. 


Surgeon, United States Navy, Great Lakes, III. 


Hl. Great Lakes Naval Training Sta 


tion is fortunate in being able to de 


p and flows by gravity into an intake 
vell rom this well, low-lift pumps de- 


rive its water-supply from that great liver the water thru piping to sedimenta- 


inexhaustible fresh water reservoir, Lake 


Michigan. However, this supply is continu 


ally contaminated by the sewage of every 


town along the Lake Shore between Evans- 


tion tanks, where alum is applied as a 
coagulant, and the water travels thru baf- 
fles for mixing; it has a total travel of 
about 190 feet and a sedimentation period 


ton, Illinois and Milwaukee, including of about 90 minutes. 


the Naval Station itself. 


lhe city of Waukegan, 242 miles above 


the station, empties into the lake 5,000,000 


vallons of sewage daily; North Chicago 


iacert to the station. 1.500.000 gallons 


Re PV 


s 
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Kr 
PLAN OF PRESENT POWER-HOUSE AND 


the Naval Station 2,500,000 gallons, partly 
treated; Lake Bluff, two miles south, 500,- 
000 gallons. Within five miles of the coast 
line, 9'2 million gallons of sewage are 
thrown into the lake daily. 

On April 1, 1917, the station had 1,500 
men, and the daily consumption of water 
at that time was 200,000 to 300,000 gallons 
Now, one year later, the station population 
is 23,000 and the average daily consump- 
tion is 2,500,000 gallons. 

The intake cribs in lake Michigan are 
at a point about 1,200 feet from the sea- 
wall and where the water is about 18 feet 
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here are now five rapid sand filters in 
operation, with the equipment for a sixth 
filter being installed, each having a nominal 


, capacity of 500,000 gallons per 24 hours 


Frem the filters the water passes to the 
wi CHIGAN 
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KAW WATER PUMPS TO SEDIMENTATION 


FILAKALION PLANT AT GREAT LAKES, ILL 


clear water storage, where chlorine is ap- 
plied for final sterilization. The alum 
dosage varies from % to 1'% grains per 
gallon, and chlorine is used at the normal 
rate of 4 pounds per day, or with the aver- 
age daily pumpage of 2'%4 million gallons, 
0.19 parts per million. 

lhe station laboratory makes daily an- 
alysis of the raw, filtered and chlorinated 
tap water. The raw water is badly polluted, 
pollution varying with the direction and 
velocity of the wind and the currents in 
the lake. During the four months, Decem- 
ber to March inclusive, only twice did the 
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tap water show gas formation in one cubic 
centimeter amounts. 
The station will soon be increased to 


50,000 men, and plans are under way for 


four more filter units, which will bring the 


total daily capacity to 5,800,000 gallons 


A Living Flag of Bluejackets 


As Pictured on the Front Cover of this Issue 


f was an Indian Summer day in Novem- 
ber, 1917, at the Naval Training Station, 
Great Lakes, Hlinois. The November 

breeze whipping off the shores of Lake 
Michigan gave just enough twang to the 
air to make one feel vigorous. From every 
corner of the station columns of American 
seamen were converging on the mammoth 
parade grounds, where thousands of blue- 
jackets have been reviewed by our nation’s 
celebrities. Under command of officers the 
thousands of bluejackets began a seemingly 
weird formation. It was indeed new, for 
the army and navy drill regulations hold 
no mention of it. This formation went 
busily on for a half-hour without any 
definite object being attained. Then sud- 
denly there stood out in vivid line and de- 
tail a true, living American flag. It was 
the first Living Flag of 10,000 souls, every 
one ready to fight for liberty, and there was 
born to our nation and the world “The 
Liberty Flag of the World War.” The 
Liberty Flag is a breathing mass of hu- 
manity pulling taut on its “rope” and at- 
tached to a “pole,” the largest in the world; 
it lived only for a few minutes in its com- 
pact form, but its thousands of minute 
parts will live on for a generation; they 
will go to different parts of the world on 
ships of the navy, each to deliver a blow 
for democracy. 

The purpose of this impressive formation 
is that photographic copies may be handed 
down te future generations and hung in 
the Halls of Fame thruout the land to 
show that in flesh and blood is synchronized 
that for which our Nation stands, that for 
which its people will give up their life if 
need be. 

The sketch of this great picture was made 
by a skilled and thoroly rehearsed corps 
of artists who took six weeks to complete 
it. 


experts worked out an exact replica 
if 
laid out in proper proportion would not be 


from the law of perspective. This flag 
recognized as a flag when photographed 
Consequently it was laid out with consid- 
eration to the law of perspe ctive and viewed 
from “the eve of the camera” so that when 
photographed it stood out in its full and 
proper proportions. 

When one looks at this photograph it is 
difficult to realize that in real life the space 
required was more than seven acres and 
that the star in the extreme left-hand 
corner was 65 feet long and contained 126 
men, while one of the extreme front stars 
was only 8 feet long and contained 12 men. 

The following figures are equally be- 
wildering : 

The pole (not including the ball) was 
4 feet in width at the bottom, 6 feet in 
width at the top and was 550 feet in length 
and contained 700 men. 

The ball was 20 feet wide, 237 feet long 
and contained 250 men, the ball being 
nearly one-half as long as the pole 

The flag itself measured 293 feet in 
length at the top, 73 feet in length at the 
bottom, 428 feet in width at the left end 
and 128 feet in width at the right end. It 
will therefore be seen that the top of the 
flag is more than four times the length of 
the bottom and that the left end is more 
than three times the leneth of the right 
end. 

The star field measured 143 feet at the 
top, 66 feet at the bottom, 350 feet at the 
left end and 184 feet at the right end. 

Sixteen hundred men were required for 
the white stripes, nineteen hundred men for 


the red stripes, eighteen hundred men for 
the stars, and approximately thirty-four 
hundred for the blue field 

The exact total of men required Was 
9,050. 
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How Local Organizations Can Help the 
Ordnance Department 
Definite National Needs Which Chambers of Commerce Can Meet 


N address which created considerable 

interest at the War Convention of 

Secretaries, held April 12 in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, was that 
of Fred Clayton Butler, secretary and treas- 
urer of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries and now 
director of community work for the Indus- 
trial Service Section of the Ordnance De- 
partment, 

Mr. Butler outlined a definite, concrete 
program for practical work in the many 
cities of the country in which the Govern- 
ment is carrying on the manufacture of 
materials of war either directly or thru 
contract. This program differed from the 
usual exhortations to “help win the war” 
in that a list of definite needs was given 
which almost any chamber of commerce 
in this country can well incorporate into 
its program of work. 

A Powerful Factor Hitherto Overlooked 

It has been something of a disappoint- 
ment to chamber of commerce executives 
in the past that the various departments, 
commissions and boards of the National 
Government have not more generally re- 
cognized and used the various local com- 
mercial organizations in working out the 
many problems connected with the war. 
\s Mr. Butler pointed out, most of the 
great national problems are, after all, sim- 
ply a vast group of local problems. Not- 
withstanding this fact, many governmental 
agencies have quite overlooked the most 
powerful factors in the solution of these 
local problems—the chamber of commerce 

Government authorities have in many 
instances actually created within our cities 
independent bodies to work out the prob- 
lems which the chambers of commerce 
were already organized, financed and 
equipped to solve. In not a few instances, 
the chambers of commerce have had to 
reach out and rescue from the hands of 
such volunteer groups the various prob- 
lems that had been entrusted to them in 
order that the tasks might not go by default 


[his has been true in many cities of the 
Liberty Loan, of the conservation of food 
and fuel, of the thrift stamp campaign and 
many others. 

The Industrial Service Section of the 
Ordnance Department, on the other hand, 
as represented by Mr. Butler, comes to the 
chambers of commerce with a distinct re- 
cognition not only of their powers but of 
their actual necessity within a community. 
he Ordnance Department is interested in 
the production of munitions of war, and 
the program outlined by Mr. Butler is a 
recognition for the first time by any gov- 
ernment department of the vital influence 
of a community and social program upon 
the output of industry. 


Labor the Most Important Element of the 
Problem 

The Industrial Service Section was cre- 

ated to deal with all matters affecting the 


element of labor in the production of 


munitions. Men, money and labor are the 
three links in the chain upon which the 
winning of the war and the salvation of 
democratic institutions now hang. Thru 
due process of law, the Government can 
command the last man and the last dollar 
of our resources. Labor, however, can be 
controlled in no such way, and yet it is of 
even greater importance than men and 
money, for without labor the money can- 
not be spent nor the men transported to 
the battle-field, 

This aspect of the problem was early 
recognized in the Ordnance Department, 
and Dean Herman Schneider of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, a man possessing to 
an unusual degree the confidence and re- 
spect of both capital and labor, was taken 
to Washington and placed in charge of the 
labor factor in the production of munitions. 
Dean Schneider's problem divided itself 
into matters of housing, employment, 
women’s work, labor adjustment, etc., and 
he in his turn sought the help of Washing- 
ton men and women who had had experi- 
ence and training in these different phases 
of the main problem. 
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The last two or three years have been 
marked in all lines of industry by excep- 
tionally high rates of labor turnover. In 
the production of munitions this became 
an especially acute problem. This was ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that work- 
ing conditions in many of the munition 
factories had been thrown out of normal 
by a great and sudden increase in the work- 
ing force. Conditions in the various com- 
munities quickly became abnormal for the 
same reason. Men found themselves unable 
to secure from the new communities to 
which they were brought, the social and 
community pleasures and privileges to 
which they had been accustomed. This 
manifested itself in a restlessness and a 
labor turnover so great that the loss of 
efficiency was marked by a startling fall 
in the line of production. 

A study of the situation disclosed the 
fact that many of the causes of this deplor- 
able shifting of labor were of the com- 
munity rather than of the shop. It became 
necessary, therefore, to arouse the various 
communities to the need of work upon their 
part if these new workers and their families 
were to be assimilated into citizenship. To 
undertake this task, Mr. Butler, who has 
had an experience of many years in com- 
munity organization work, was called from 
his position as secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Tonawandas, New York. 

The problem as it relates to the, produc- 
tion of ships and their parts has been set 
forth by Edward A. Filene, Chairman of 
the War Shipping Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in 
an article in the April number of The Na- 
tion’s Business, entitled, “The Way to Lose 
the War.” All of the suggestions ad- 
vanced by Mr. Filene regarding codpera- 
tion by chambers of commerce in the pro- 
duction of ships and their parts can be ap- 
plied with equal force to the production of 
munitions. 


A Program of Cooperation 

Mr. Filene points out that chambers of 
commerce can ascertain what is being 
manufactured in their cities that is essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war, and that 
they can then work with the manufacturers 
to see that everything humanly possible is 
done to expedite production. Among the 
excellent suggestions made by Mr. Filene 
are those of placing the services of the 
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traffic manager of the commercial organi- 
zation at the disposal of the manufacturers 
of essentials; changing the opening and 
closing hours of the stores to reduce the 
peak load upon local transportation facili- 
ties; installation of jitney lines to help get 
men to and from their work without delay 
and fatigue; appeals to citizens to open 
their homes to the workers that they may 
have a place to sleep pending provision ot 
adequate housing facilities; admission of 
men wearing the badge of service to moving 
picture theatres at a reduced rate; and the 
provision of central employment facilities 
thru which other local employers may re- 
lease to this national service men from 
their plants with the least possible con- 
fusion and to the greatest efficiency. 

In addition to these excellent suggestions, 
Mr. Butler submits the following program: 


Campaign of patriotic education to impress 
upon workers that they are the second line of 
defense and their efforts absolutely essential 
to the safety of the men in France and the 
winning of the war 

Formation of housing companies and of 
building and loan associations and the en- 
couragement of home-building by individuals 

Extension of trolley tracks to new districts 
and increased service 

Extension of water, sewer, gas and electric 
service to the new housing districts 

Ordinances to prevent the exploitation of 
the workers 

Encouragement of growing of produce by 


near-by farmers, and installation of publi 
markets for producer and consumer 

Provision of facilities for plowing and hat 
rowing home gardens 

Installation of branch libraries for conveni- 
ent use of new workers and their families 

Erection of community center “huts” with 
moving pictures, supervised dances, concerts, 
lectures, etc. 

Increased school facilities for children of 
new workers, and night schools during winter 
months for adults 

Control of alcohol and social evils, and edu 
cation of workers by medical specialists 

Complete Americanization movement for 
naturalization of aliens, and instruction in his- 
tory and citizenship 

Education of workers, their families and 
especially the children to the need for thrift, 
and the complete utilization of the workers’ 
time 


The carrying out of such a program will 
have not only altruistic benefits, but also 
a direct and potent bearing upon the stabil- 
ity of labor, the production of munitions 
and the winning of the war. All of these 
activities are within the scope of the 
modern chamber of commerce. 
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Views in the New Munitions Town of Gretna, 


Built by the British Government to Meet 
War Conditions 


Showing the Provision Made for the Comfort, Health and Recreation of the Workers, 
Whose Endurance is Essential to the Winning of the War 


A GROUP OF STUCCO COTTAGES 


Photographs by courtesy of the Journal of the American Institute of Architects 
THE DENTAL CLINIC 
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COTTAGES USED AS HOSTELS, CONNECTED BY PASSAGES AND MANAGED BY ONE MATRON 


rhese buildings were erected as shells, to be transformed later, by the insertion of partitions and fire walls, 
into five- and six-room cottages 


THE RECREATION BUILDING, WHERE DANCES, GYMNASTICS, AMATEUR THEATRICALS 
AND GENERAL GATHERINGS ARE HELD 


THE MOTION PICTURE THEATER 


The revenue from this theater contributes largely to the expense of the welfare work and the general 
management of the communal properties 
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Housing and City Planning Progress in 
St. Paul 


N June, 1917, the city of St. Paul, thru tures. It was also clear from this study 
the Wilder Charity, an endowed foun- that there was an insufficient amount 
dation, and the St. Paul Association, of open spaces for playground purposes, 
conducted an investigation of the housing that the street layout was inadequate to 
problem of that community 

under the direction of Dr. SS 

Carol Aronovici, Social Ser- — 

vice Director of the Wilder 
Charity, with the assistance 
of a Housing Commission, 
appointed by the St. Paul 
\ssociation. A careful study 
of the homes of over 20,000 
people was completed, and a 
report, which was reviewed 
in Tue American City for 
March, was published. 

This report showed that 
St. Paul was affected by 
housing problems similar to 
those found in most cities of 
the country, and that while 
a great deal of room con- 


gestion was not apparent, A BASEMENT LIKE THIS IS NO PLACE FOR A MILK 
the problems of sanitation BOTTLING PLANT 


THIS SORT OF WORKINGMEN’S LODGINGS SHOWS URGENT NEED 
OF HOUSING KEFORM 


and safety were not being handled ade- 


handle the traffic, that buildings were being 
quately, either in the control of new build- 


constructed on lots which were not stand- 
ings or in the maintenance of old struc- ardized, and that land was being sweated 
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in many Ways. 

By using as a basis legislation al- 
ready available in the cities of the 
United States, particularly the 
Michigan and Minneapolis codes, an 
ordinance was drafted to meet the 
needs for control of housing in the 
community. After many confer- 
ences with the Builders’ Exchange, 
local architectural groups and the 
various business men’s associations, 
many of the objectionable features 
of the ordinance were eliminated, 
and some of the objections raised by 
the local real estate interests were 
withdrawn on the ground that the 
interests of local housing demand 
the restrictions to which objections 
had been raised. It stands to the 
credit of the Real Estate Board of 
St. Paul that, after a careful analy- 
sis of the ordinance, a unanimous 
endorsement was given and the ordi- 
nance was passed and signed by the 
Mayor on March 28. 

As an outgrowth of the housing 
survey and because of some of the 
difficulties in the local transit system 
of St. Paul, steps were taken to pro- 
vide means for the development of 
a city-wide plan. 

An ordinance, drafted by a quickly 
organized City Planning Committee 
and made up of representatives of 
the most important civic and busi- 
ness organizations of St. Paul, was A 
enacted into law. This ordinance pro- 
vides for a City Planning Commis- 
sion of twenty-five, appointed by the Mayor 
The Mayor and the City Council, as well 
as the Corporation Attorney, the Super- 
intendent of Parks, and the City Engineer, 
are ex-officio members of this Commission, 
with the addition of fifteen citizen mem- 
bers at large. The ordinance provides that 
all city planning projects shall be submitted 
to this Commission for approval; and while 
the approval or disapproval of the Commis- 
sion is not binding upon the City Council, 
which gives final sanction to city planning 
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STEEP OUTSIDE STAIRWAY AND A RUBBISH 


FILLED YARD 


projects, the fact that the City Council sits 
with the Commission at its sessions pre- 


sents a most unusual opportunity for an 
intelligent discussion of such projects and 


the securing of progressive policies. 

In carrying thru the survey and in se- 
curing the enactment of the housing or- 
dinance, the St. Paul Association, thru its 
Housing Commission, rendered most valu- 


able service. The report on the housing 
survey was sponsored and published at the 
expense of the St. Paul Association. 
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Under this heading is being published during 1918 in THE American City a 
series of articles on Central and South American municipalities, thru the courtesy of 
the Pan-American Union. The Pan-American Union ts the international organization, 


with headq 


ters in IVashington, D. C., maintained by the twenty-one American re- 


ua 
publics for the development of good understanding, friendly intercourse, commerce and 


peace amony them. 
Verico City. 


The sixth article of this series will deal with municipal condt- 


Lima: The City of the Kings 


OMPARATIVELY few foreigners 

see the interior regions of Peru to- 

day; but a vast majority of those 

who voyage up and down the Pacific pay 
brief visits to Lima, the City of the Kings. 
lhe port of Callao is only 8 miles distant 
from the capital of the republic. The 
former has the most modern docking fa- 
cilities yet completed on the west coast of 
South America, and many ships tie up at 
the piers and land passengers and freight 
directly on terra firma. Callao has about 
35,000 population and is a busy, cosmopoli- 
tan city. Many persons who have commer- 


cial 


interests there maintain their residences 
in Lima, so that the port in many respects 
might aptly be termed the “down-town” 
district of Lima. 

There are three methods of transporta- 
tion between the two cities—steam and 
electric lines and the ancient public high- 
way. The visitor naturally chooses the 
electric line, which has its terminus near 
the water-front, and half an hour later ar- 
rives in the City of the Kings. The elec- 
tric station in the capital stands on a broad 
plaza, from which automobiles and car- 
riages are available for the short ride to 
Lima's leading hotel, adjoining the Plaza 
Mayor 

Lima is located in an undulating valley 
which extends inland from the ocean for 


50 miles or more to the foothills of the 
Andes, altho numerous mountain spurs rise 
here and there about the valley, two of 
which, San Cristobal and San Jeronimo, 
dominate the city of Lima. Thru this val- 
ley the river Rimac winds its way to the 
sea at Callao, starting from rivulets at 
least 17,000 feet high amid the eternal 
snows of the mountains. The Rimac flows 
directly thru Lima, the larger city develop- 
ment being on the southern side of the 
stream. The river is spanned by several 
bridges, over which passes a_ constant 
traffic. 

Nearly four centuries have passed since 
Pizarro laid the foundation stones of the 
cathedral on the central plaza known to- 
day as Plaza Mayor. Lima, with its 
population of 200,000, has been a _ long 
time growing to present proportions. In 
shape the city was originally more or 
less a giant triangle, the hypotenuse of 
which was formed by the Rimac. Pizarro 
bestowed the name of City of the Kings 
upon the place as a token of honor 
on behalf of his royal benefactors: but 
gradually the native title seems to have be- 


come more and more popular. Lima's 


streets were made to run parallel from 
northeast to southwest, the crossing points 
forming right angles, each street being nar- 
row (30 to 35 feet), but with numerecrs 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
: GENERAL VIEW OF LIMA FROM THE HILL OF SAN CRISTORBAI 
The winding drive from the heart of Lima to the top of this hill provides a most ; ctive view of tl 
city and environs Near the center of the picture we have a glimpse of the Rimac Rive owing with « 

’ water from the snowy mountains. The Plaza Mayor may be located by the twin towers the cathedra 


The large circle on the left is the bull ring, one of the largest in the world 
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reserved open spaces or plazas | ron the 


early days of 1535, the growing city passed 
thru every phase of romance, struggle, and 
excitement. For 300 years this City of the 
Kings was the “second metropolis” ot Span- 
ish dominion on two continents, and we are 
told that it was “the center ofa viceregal 
court whose splendor and gayety vied with 
that of royalty itself.” 

It was in 1821, after a period of dis- 
content at Spanish rule, and a sharp strug- 
vle for liberty, that the independence of 
Peru was formally proclaimed. In 1823 the 
first president of Peru was inaugurated. 
\ constitution was adopted providing for 
the three usual branches of democratic gov- 
ernment—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial 


The Manicipal Government 

Politically, Peru is divided into depart- 
ments, or states, and provinces, and one 
of these departments bears the name of 
lima; this has an area of more than 13,300 
square miles and contains the capital city 
Departments are administered by officials 
called prefects, while subprefects preside 
over provinces. Districts, cities and towns 
have officials called gobernadores and al- 
caldes. Prefects and subprefects are ap- 
pointed by the President of the republic 
and are removed at his will. 

Early in 1535 Pizarro created the first 
municipal organization for administering 
the affairs of the city, and an alcalde, or 
mayor, was appointed. As the city grew, 
this branch of administration likewise be- 
came of greater importance; but the cabildo 
form, as it was called, continued in opera- 
tion through the colonial period, and in fact 
down to 1857. In this vear the cabildo or 
corporation of Lima became the munici- 
pality. 

In theory, the municipality has charge 
of or controls all communal affairs, includ- 
ing the police, public health, opening and 
paving of streets, water-supply, sidewalks, 
building regulations, markets, public vehi- 
cles, lighting, etc. At the head of Lima’s 
city government is an alcalde, or mayor, 
and a council. The councilmen, number- 
ing 40, are drawn from the various sections 
of the city; and by law of 1892 foreigners 
over 21 years of age, if exercising some 
trade or profession or owning property, 
may vote. Councilmen are elected by di- 
rect vote of the citizens, 
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The city of Lima, it will be seen, is not 
only the capital of the nation, but also the 
capital of the department of the same 
name, so that affairs of the republic, of 
the department, and of the municipality 
are all administered from Lima. The pres- 
ence of the President of the republic and 
the national legislators has a tendency to 
nationalize and broaden the work and 
scope of the municipal leaders. 


The Sights of the City 

Suppose we go sightseeing in Lima. Our 
start should be made from the Plaza Mayor, 
a section of the city from which every kind 
of activity radiates to-day as in the past. 
This popular meeting ground comprises 
several acres, and so historical is every foot 
of space that one is lost in meditation in 
endeavoring to picture the countless epoch- 
making scenes that have transpired there. 


_ On one side of this plaza stands the mas- 


sive cathedral with its twin towers, the 
foundation stones of which Pizarro him- 
self is credited with laying. Near by is 
the site of the house in which the con- 
queror breathed his last as the assassin 
struck the death blow. Within the cathe- 
dral to-day the mummy of Pizarro lies, ,a 
shriveled but well-preserved figure. 

Occupying the entire north side of the 
Plaza Mayor is the historical palace, a 
massive but typically low structure with 
various courts, halls, and many rooms, 
which formerly housed the viceroys and 
their official families. To-day the edifice 
is used for government purposes. With 
its uniformed sentinels always on duty, it 
bears a military aspect; the daily guard 
mount is especially interesting to the 
stranger. The other sides of the Plaza 
Mayor are occupied by the City Hall and 
by business edifices, the lower floors of 
which serve as shops, restaurants, etc., 
while the upper stories are utilized by clubs 
or as private apartments. 

The Plaza Mayor is one of Lima’s most 
animated sights day and night.. From here 
the electric cars radiate to every part of 
the city; here one finds carriages and motor 
cars for pleasure or for business; amid the 
beautiful flowers and foliage those who 
have leisure sit and read the news of the 
day or listen to the music of the bands; 
the cathedral and the post office near by 
draw the citizens by thousands. 
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THE CATHEDRAL IN LIMA 


\ short distance away, standing on 
another attractive plaza known as Bolivar, 
are the two buildings which house the 
Peruvian Congress. [specially historic is 
the senate chamber within the ancient In- 
quisition building. An interesting modern 
feature is the use of electricity for voting 
purposes, whereby a Peruvian senator sim- 
ply touches a button on his desk and thus 
registers his vote on a disk near the speak- 
er’s table. 

In the vicinity of the Plaza Mayor, or 
not far distant, are many churches and con- 
vents, some of the most famous being San 
Francisco, La Merced, San Agustin and 
Santo Domingo. The churches of the city 
number about 67. 

\ majority of the older residences of 
Lima are the typical one-story structures, 
and usually a court is one of the leading 
features. Opening on this court are the 
various living, sleeping, and other apart- 
ments; while the court itself is adorned 
with growing plants, flowers, and often 
a small tree or two. Birds, parrots and 
other pets are numerous. Barred windows 
and balconies are common. Many Lima 
homes of the better classes are two-story 


structures, and in such cases the balcony 
overhanging the street offers a fine point 
from which to view the life of the street 
when the family is tired of the courtyard 
and its seclusion. 


Educational Institutions 

\n interesting book could be written 
about the vicissitudes of the oldest insti- 
tution of learning in any of the Americas, 
the famous Universidad de San Marcos 
Nearly a century before John Harvard de- 
livered his handful of books in Cambridge 
to found the first seat of learning in the 
United States, the professors at San Marcos 
in Lima had grown old and infirm in edu- 
cational service. Earthquake and sieg: 
have again and again damaged or destroyed 
the buildings of this institution, but its no- 
ble work, started in 1551, continues to th 
present day, altho modernized, improved, 
and enlarged in many ways. The university 
maintains schools of law, medicine, litera- 
ture, theology and political science. Lima 
has naturally developed various other col- 
leges which provide courses in engineering, 
mining, scientific agriculture, military an: 
naval sciences; a recently established school 
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of arts and crafts is doing excellent work. 

Peru's capital is the home of a national 
museum, one of the world’s most interest- 
ing institutions of this nature. It shares 
with that of Cairo in displaying to modern 
peoples various incidents of life and ac- 
tivity of by-gone races. Many of the 
relics are priceless in value, and the vast 
collection is gradually being enlarge l, as 
ruins in different parts of the republic are 
excavated and examined. 


The City’s Business and Pleasure 

Lima is not only the political but also the 
commercial capital of Peru, and many of 
its business streets always present an- 
imated scenes. Large exporting and im 
porting houses have their headquarters in 
the capital, and these industries draw an- 
nually an army of business men from other 
lands. During a recent normal year, more 
than 1,400 steam and sailing vessels entered 
Callao, transporting a vast cargo, much of 
which was sent farther inland over the 
railway passing thru Lima en route to the 
mountains. In return, a vast trade in raw 
products passes thru Lima to world markets. 
Lima’s cotton, flour, furniture, chocolate, 
cocaine, boot and shoe, silk, woolen, paper, 
tanning, and other factories are also con- 
tributing extensively to build the trade of 
the city and suburbs 

The resorts and pleasure parks of the 
capital are numerous, and there are modern 


MOST BEAUTIFUL AVENUE 


electric lines for reaching them from the 
heart of the city. Chorrillos, Barranco, 
Miraflores, La Punta, ete., offer those who 
love the sea fine opportunities for boating 
or bathing; and, indeed, a large number of 
people maintain their permanent homes on 
or near the Bay of Chorrillos, famous for 
its regattas and other aquatic sports. On 
the other hand, when the fogs and mist of 
winter overhang the coastal region, many 
citizens of the capital find the sunny climate 
of Chosica especially appealing; the latter 
resort lies some 30 miles inland in the An- 
dean foothills and directly on the Oroya 
Railroad. 

Horse racing is one of Lima’s popular 
pastimes from July to December. The 
Jockey Club is a well-conducted institution, 
and its members are among the leading citi- 
zens of Peru. The President and other 
officials usually attend at least some of the 
events. The magnificent grand stand has 
seats for several thousand spectators and 
is well patronized. The race course is lo- 
cated near the Paseo Colon and measures 
about 4,900 feet in circumference. The 
Union Regatta Club is another leading body 
of younger citizens, which provides pleas- 
ures and amusements associated with the 
summer season at the coastal resorts. 
There are also foot-ball, tennis, cricket, and 
various other athletic societies, which num- 
her among their members many leading 
ladies and gentlemen of the capital. One 
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of the newest and most popular clubs is 
that devoted to aviation, a science that has 
already developed a number of famous 
Peruvian flyers, one of whom, Jorge 
Chaves, successfully crossed the Alps but 
gave up his life in accomplishing the feat 


Parks and oulevards 


In 1870 an exposition was held in Lima, 
and naturally a number of new buildings 
were constructed in order to provide for 
exhibits and throngs of people. The name 
of I xposition Park seems to have become 
definitely fixed upon this suburb, and _ to- 
day we find that many of the people of 
wealth and influence have established their 
homes in that part of Lima. The park itself 
covers about 30 acres, and is laid out in 
beautiful walks, artificial lakes, grottoes, 
flower gardens, and other attractive fea- 
tures. Within the park is also located one 
of the finest restaurants in the whole city, 
and it is here in season that many of the 
exclusive society folk spend their evenings, 
surrounded by tropical plants and flowers 
and charmed by the beautiful strains of 
the orchestral music, a feature of Lima life. 

In front of this park the most beautiful 


avenue of the capit ul, know: 
Colon, has been constructed. It is nearly i 
a mile long, and 150 feet wide, and tet - 


minates at the new circle or PI 


Bolognesi. On either side of this aver 
many costly residences have been 
along the mildle of the avenue from e1 
to end extends a border of tlowers, 
at intervals stand monuments representit 
the heroes of Peruvian history. A numbet 
of arches are studded with electric bull 
which render the whole avenue especi 
attractive at night. On late afternoons and 
evenings the Paseo Colon is alive with th 
élite of Lima society ; gay parties in motor 
cars and carriages, and pedestrians are thers 
en masse, moving up and down the Paseo 
\nother delightful driveway of Lima is 
the Avenida de Magdalena, connecting the 
city and the seaside town of Magdalena, 


a distance of 3% miles. This new street 


is 125 feet wide, and along its route stand 
fine shade trees; the Avenida de los Des 
calzas is still another street frequented by 
the masses, stretching along the Rimac anid 
adorned with beautiful foliage, flowers, 


marble benches, and grassy plots. Other 


newer streets and avenues, such a 


RUSTIC FOOT-BRIDGE IN EXPOSITION PARK, LIMA 
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Bolognesi, Grau, Ninth 


of December, ete., are ~ i 
fast becoming if 
popular, especially as 
the motor cars increas¢ y 
in number. In the city 
proper, there are about 
35 public squares formed 
by the crossing of old 
and new streets, which 
offer restful seats or 
recreation grounds for 
the public 


General Culture 

Lima has a number of 
societies devoted to sci- 
entific research, social 
and historical questions, 
literature and art, ete. 
lhe famous Geographi- 
cal Society has done 
very important work in 
connection with explor- 
ation of Andean ruined 
cities, map-making, and 
other lines, and its meet- 
ings are a feature of 
the intellectual life of 


Lima. Numerous other 
societies are devoted to 
medicine, mining, music 
engineering, agriculture 
and allied activities, and 
as a result of frequent meetings the profes- 
sional and business men of Lima are 
brought closely into personal contact and 
acquaintanceship, an asset of high value 
to the community. 

In the upbuilding of Lima and the whole 
of Peru too much credit cannot be given to 
the press. The capital and commercial 
metropolis is the home of a large number 
of daily, weekly, and monthly publications, 
the oldest of which, El Comercio, was es- 
tablished in 1839. The leading dailies, of 
course, receive and publish the cable news 
from all parts of the world, while cor- 
respondents in Peruvian cities and abroad 
keep their respective journals supplied with 
the latest happenings. Not only are the 
journals of Lima published in the language 
of the country, but there are also certain 
editions that print columns or pages in other 


languages, while in recent years several 
English publications have interpreted Peru- 


WILSON DUMP 
PRESIDENT OI 


TRUCK, PERSONALLY PURCHASED BY THE 


PERU AND GIVEN TO THE CITY OF LIMA 


rhis truck and a sprinkler, also the gift of the President, are being operated 


Lima’s Street Cleaning Department 


vian life and interests to a vast clientéle 
of readers far beyond the bounds of the 
country. Lima’s various societies also have 
their official magazines which reflect the 
activities and progress of their respective 
bodies. 

The City of the Kings has passed, and 
new Lima is now an accomplished fact. 
Modernizing influences have been some- 
what slower in coming than has been the 
case with countries receiving annually a 
large immigration from Europe—in num- 
erous Ways an asset, but sometimes a detri- 
ment. The world at war is rapidly evolv- 
ing economic changes. A greater com- 
merce has enabled the city’s financial in- 
stitutions to reflect an increase in various 
lines of activity, and the universal call for 
still larger quantities of the raw supplies 
that lie hidden beneath Peruvian soil fore- 
shadows continued work and_ inflowing 
capital 
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Block Pavements and Rail Fillers For Car 


Track 


A Comparison of Types 


By John S. 


HE most frequent cause of poor 
paving in street railway track areas, 


aside from loose rails and broken 
joints, is the failure of the rail plaster or 
filler. Many traction lines fill the space 
along the web of the rail with cement 
grout. This too often has insufficient time 
to set before traffic is 


415 


Areas 
and of Their Durability 
Crandell 


never given good results in this location. 
A block pavement of some kind is necessary, 
because the pavement should be one that 
may be taken up and relaid with the mini- 
mum of trouble in order to repair broken 
joints and bonds. Undoubtedly granite 
block with a bituminous filler is the cheap- 


turned onto the tracks, 
with the result that it 
rapidly crumbles and 
is no better than so much 
sand. Other rail fillers 
have been tried with 
indifferent success: 
creosoted planks, bitu- 
minous fiber, specially 
formed brick and other 
fillers have been given 
up in favor of grout, and 
the grout itself has 
sometimes failed. There 
is a big field here for 
study, 

Many cities require 
the same kind of pave- 
ment in the track area 
that is laid on the rest of 


the street. This is wrong. 


. CEMENT 
Sheet pavements have 


GROUTED SANDSTONE, MILWAUKEE 


Broken down along the rails the entire length of street 


ASPHALT REPLACED WITH 


BRICKS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Constant vibration due to poor track ruins the pavements laid here 
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est in the long run. 
trick has given a good 


account of itself on me- 


dium- light-traftic 

streets, and wood block, 

when properly laid, is 

very satisfactory 
Engineers have 

thought that by grout- : 

ing granite block pave 

ments they would offset 

any defects in the rail 

plaster. The illustration 

from Milwaukee shows 

that this is not always 

true. if the rail filler 

fails, the pavement also 

fails. The Washington, 

D. C., photograph shows 


a street car track 
that has patched 
aml repatched until but 
little of the original asphalt is in place. It 
how the sheet asphalt broke down 
rail plaster gave way, 


area 


been 


shows 
and how 
the space left has been patched with brick. 
It also shows a crack in the 
asphalt (at the right), indicating that there 
is probably a crack directly below this in 
the concrete base. 


when the 


long sheet 


Repaving in Cincinnati, Ohio, with old 
blocks that have been renapped is shown in 
the third picture. The new face is set 


uppermost and the joints are filled with coal 
tar pitch and very clean small pebbles. A 
coating of pitch and pebbles is left on the 
surface and forms a mat that does not wear 
off for a year or With a pitch and 
pebble mortar filler a block 
ment may be removed and replaced at any 


more 


granite pave- 


time that it is necessary to make track re- 
pairs. 
Wood block pavements have given 


trouble to street car companies only when 
the blocks were laid incorrectly. 
best results, the 
smooth concrete 


To get the 
blocks should be laid on a 
base that has previously 
paint 


been given a thin coat of coal tar 


ANITE 


WITH PITCH AND 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PEBBLE FILLER, 


On no account should a sand cushion 
The joints should then be filled 
with pitch and the surface given a coating 
of sharp sand. Bleeding, while disagree- 
is not a bad sign; it shows that there 
is creosote present in the blocks. How- 
ever, with properly seasoned and carefully 
treated blocks there should be scarcely an¥ 
bleeding. The joints must be made water- 
proof with pitch, otherwise the water that 
finds its way under the blocks will 
much trouble. 

Brick pavements laid with a pitch-sand 
mastic, consisting of equal parts of pitch 
sand, are very satisfactory and are 
noticeably more quiet than when the joints 
are filled with cement grout. 

Much of the present poor pavement in 
the car track area could have been avoided 
had the proper care been exercised with the 
rail plaster and had the most suitable pave- 
ment been selected and laid with the utmost 
skill. The pavement in this area receives 
the hardest wear and is subject to the great- 
est stress; it should be most conscientiously 


laid. 


pitch. 
be used. 


able, 


cause 


and 
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MOTOR TRUCK TRAIN RUNNING BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Using Motor Highways to Meet the War 
Emergency * 
By W. O. Rutherford 


E are beginning to realize more and 
more what it means to be at war. 
War devours materials as well as 
men, and is continually crying for more. 


In the factory, on the farm, and in the 
mines, men are working with patriotic zeal, 
piling up our resources. But factories and 
farms alone will not give us that increased 
supply of which we stand in need. Goods 
must be moved to market before their 
benefits can be realized. We cannot eat 
the grain that is a thousand miles away. 
It is not enough to produce abundantly, it 
is necessary to transport efficiently as well. 


The Motor Truck to the Rescue 

In a great national emergency, the rail- 
roads have failed. As befits the urgency 
of the situation, we must find the quickest 
and most effective remedy. 

What is that remedy? Highway trans- 
portation by motor truck, | firmly believe. 

The motor truck to-day is proved to be 
the Master of the Road. On a good level 
highway the truck can spin along at a rate 
of from 20 to 30 miles an hour, or a faster 
average speed than a freight train. On 
poor roads it must go slower; but on any 
road where horses and wagons can travel, 
the motor truck can get throwsh. It can 
go anywhere that roads are—that is the 
dominant fact in the present situation. 

The truck industry itself is rather young. 
The first trucks were built in 1902 and 1903, 
hut as late as 1910 business men were in 
doubt about them, and at that time there 


*From a speech at the recent War Roads Con 
vention, held in Columbus, Ohio. 


were only about 9,000 trucks in the coun- 
try. To-day there are nearly 400,000 upon 
our highways. 

This tremendous fleet of motor vehicles 
would never have come into existence if it 
were not that the motor truck has made 
good in every line of business where the 
horse was once used. It is crowding him 
off the city streets, and it is following him 
to his last stronghold, the farm. And it 
has made good because it can carry heavier 
loads and carry them faster than the horse. 

In war, too, the motor truck has proved 
its worth. This is not so strange, for war 
is business, and, while it is bloody at the 
front, behind the lines all is efficiency, or- 
ganization, and dispatch. Transportation 
spells the success of armies more than ever 
before, for not only must great bodies of 
troops be hurried from place to place, but 
an enormous amount of munitions, equip- 
ment, food and engineering material must 
be transported with haste. 

We have an agent of transportation 
which can haul freight over our highways 
a distance of 100, 200, 500, even a 1,000 
miles. The highways of this country can 
be made arteries of freight traffic, and it is 
not impossible that motor trucks swarming 
over them may, in the not distant future, 
carry as much freight as our railroads with 
their restricted mileage, their restricted 
equipment and terminal facilities 

The examples of long hauling already 
successfully accomplished are many. There 
are scarcely any two cities of any size 
within a hundred miles of each other that 
are not connected by one or more motor 
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truck lines. New York and Philadelphia 
York and 


Pontiac, 


are already connected. New 
Hartford, Detroit and 
Olympia and Seattle, Cleveland and \kron 


these are just a few. 


onn., 


It is planned to 
connect Cleveland and Toledo, Toledo and 
Already a 
line is in operation from Akron to Boston. 

Trucks are doing tasks which it was 


Detroit. Toledo and Chicago. 


thought could be performed only by rail- 
Phe Cleveland-Akron-Canton Trans- 
fer Company 


roads 
operates a fleet of 5-ton 
trucks over a main line connecting those 
three cities, and also branches out to Alli- 
ance and Youngstown If you live in 
Youngstown, for instance, you can have 
your goods or merchandise hauled in this 
company’s trucks as far as Cleveland. But 
that is not all. This concern has made ar- 
rangements with another truck company, 
The Highway Transport Company, by 
which goods can be transferred to their 
trucks and delivered to points along the 
Lake Shore Route 
at one corner of the map at Youngstown, 
you can get freight hauled by motor truck 
as far as Sandusky on the northwest, or 
Conneaut on the northeast. 


For instance, starting 


This case is 
significant not only because of the distance 
covered, but because different motor truck 
companies have here made arrangements 
to transfer shipments from one to the other 
in exactly the same way as railroads. Over 
200 concerns are already engaged in long- 
distance hauling as a business. They are 
in it because they have tried it out and 
have found that it pays. 


Cooperation, Not Competition 

At this point, in our enthusiasm for 
motor trucks and motor transport, we must 
take care not to underrate the economy or 
the efficiency of railroad transportation 
Imagine, for instance, a freight car loaded 
with 50 tons of coal going from a Penn- 
sylvania mine to the city of Chicago. It 
is the most economical means known of 
transporting that load on land. To give 
that load of 50 tons to ten 5-ton motor 
trucks would be uneconomical in the ex- 
treme. It is safe to savy that trucks could 
never compete with the railroad under 
these conditions 

But there is another class of freight 
business which the railroad cannot handle 


so well. Imagine a concern, located twenty 
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miles outside of a large city, sending goods 
either by freight or express to a customer 
located ten miles out of the city on the line 
of another railroad! Here are two short 
hauls, one for each railroad. The con- 
signment goes thru two terminals, and 
altogether is handled ten or a dozen times 
before it reaches its destination. 

The motor truck, on the other hand, is 
direct. There is no terminal or transfer 
depot, but the truck carries its load straight 
to its destination, with only two handlings, 
loading and unloading. 

It was a recognition of this fact that led 
the English Government to fix the hard 
and fast rule that railroads must not carry 
freight within a zone of twenty-five miles 
from the center of such cities as London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, etc.; freight shipped 
inside that zone had to go by motor truck. 
Similar embargoes have been placed on 
certain Eastern cities, notably New York 
and Philadelphia, and we may expect to 
see them imposed on nearly all important 
As far back 
as September 17 of last year the Adams, 
Wells Fargo, and American express com- 


cities east of the Mississippi. 


panies sent out to their patrons a circular 
signed by their respective vice-presidents, 
requesting that: 

“Motor trucks be used for the shorter-haul 
trafic in and around the congested districts, 
and that only such shipments for nearby points 
as actually demand express service be offered 
to the express companies, so that the traffic 
requiring expedited service to and from the 
more distant points may be cared for.” 

We get from this a clearer idea of the 
part the motor truck should play in the 
present emergency. It is one of codpera- 
tion rather than competition; a co6rdina- 
tion of our highway system with our rail 
system of transportation. 


The Great Need—An Adequate Highway 
System 

What is the urgent need, then, at the 
present time? Motor trucks we have in 
abundance—something like 400,000 of them 
at present, and a production of 300,000 es- 
timated in 1918. The need is for roads for 
these trucks to run on—main arteries of 
trafic between important points. Without 


these highways, improved and built to stand 
truck traffic day in and day out, our plans 
for meeting the transportation emergency 
by motor trucks must fall flat. 
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ONE OF THE CROSS-COUNTRY MOTOR TRUCKS OPERATING BETWEEN AKRON AND BOSTON 


Showing the excellent road approaching Pittsburgh 


The need of good roads everywhere is 
too apparent, too well-recognized, to require 
any proof. But the present problem is 
much sharper, much more specific. We are 
facing not a general need, but an emer- 
gency. We have only a short time in which 
to act. We must give up for the moment 
those larger plans which cannot be worked 
out for ten or a dozen years. In a word, 
we must build those roads which we have 
most urgent need of to-day. These are, 
without a doubt, the main highways con- 
necting important cities, railroad centers, 
and waterways. 

No system of connected and coordinated 
highways exists. The fleet of army trucks 
which made the run from Detroit to the 
Atlantic seaboard encountered many and 
serious difficulties. Altho their route lay 
thru a highly developed region and passed 
thru several important cities, it was neces- 
sary to spend months in planning the route, 
in investigating reports of road conditions, 
in building gaps in the proposed road, and 
in repairing and strengthening such parts 
of the road as were impassable for trucks. 

This condition, which exists between some 
of our largest northern cities, is repeated 
everywhere thruout the country. Our high- 
ways system has been compared to a crazy 
quilt, consisting as it does of roads which 
begin and leave off without order or ar- 


rangement, or which are constructed for 
a few miles of one material and for a few 
more miles of something else. Often gaps 
will exist in an important inter-city high- 
way which prevent motor traffic as com- 
pletely as if no highway existed. 

The task before us is one which de 
mands our utmost skill and co6dperation. 
Our skill is demanded, because it is neces- 
sary that we build and improve only those 
roads which are economically essential to 
the general scheme of highway transpor- 
tation. Our codperation is needed because 
such a program will inevitably awaken local 
jealousies and strife. But the local point 
of view must give way to the national, and 
a master scheme must be evolved which 
shall meet this emergency as an emergency, 
and solve it by the most direct means and 
in the most businesslike way. 

So far as that industrv is concerned 
which supplies and equips the vehicles 
themselves which shall travel on these war 
highwavs, it stands ready to provide more 
trucks than will ever be needed. 
end of this year I look to see 
motor trucks in this country, or about one- 
third the number of freight cars operated 
by the entire railroad system. <A part of 
this large fleet, intelligently handled, will 
he able to take care of that short-haul and 
package freight which vexes the railroads 
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and congests the terminals 
But trucks without 
We must have roads. 


roads are useless. 
And we must have 
them without delay. 

They're fighting over in Il rance We 
cant hear the 
hard for us to realize that we are at war; 
but on the results of that fight depends no 
less a thing than our national 
And if we should not do everything that 
lies in our power to wif the war, we should 
not be keeping faith with our allies—and 


our own boy 


cuns, and it’s sometimes 


existence 


We need more ships; but it is not ships 
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alone which carry our resources to our 
The big boats which stand at our 
docks are fed by the railroads, and the rail- 
roads themselves are fed by our highways. 
In France, when our allies advance, it is 
the road builders who follow 
and lay down new roads in order that the 
victorious troops may be safe in their new 
positions. But it is only one more link in 
the chain. The supplies that are rushed 
over the roads in Flanders may have 
traveled over the roads of Ohio, or Indiana, 
To-day all roads lead to the 


soldiers. 


close behind 


or Texas. 
battlefield. 


National and Local Coéperation in Winning 
the War 


6< UT every dollar to use, put every 
P hand to use, put every acre to 
use, put every idea to use’”—this 

was suggested to the commercial 
organizations of the United States by 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior, who came to Chicago on April 10 


slogan 


to address the annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
as the personal representative of President 
\Vilson. 

“We have come to the time in the history 
of the world,” continued Secretary 
“when we understand that such a thing as 
That 
which vou have belongs to me, in the larger 
That which you have gained out of 
the community should be so used as to be 
This nation 
is the trustee of great ideas for the world. 
You are trustees of your property for the 
world. 


Lane, 
property exists only because of use. 
sense. 


of service to the community. 


Regard yourself as a trustee, and 
you will not go astray in the handling of 
your property.” 

The adjustment of business to the ex- 
igencies of the Government’s war needs 
was the dominant theme of the convention, 
which was attended by more than three 
thousand business men and representatives 
of local organizations from all parts of the 
United States. Significant of the growing 
importance of local commercial and civic 
bodies was the repeated emphasis given at 
the various sessions of the convention to 
the achievements and shortcomings of such 
organizations in their war-time activities 


‘To me the highest mission of the Cham- 
ber is to put the soul into business,” said 
Rhett of Charleston, S. C. 
President of the National Chamber, in his 
address on the opening day of the Conven- 
tion. “When we have found out that what 
is not for the country’s good is not for the 
good of business, when we have transmitted 
that creed to our fellow-citizens and mgde 
them understand that it is our creed and 
that it should and must be the creed of 
liberty, of agriculture, of the citizenship of 
America, we shall have advanced the hap- 
piness and contentment of our people a 
hundred-fold; we shall have placed democ- 
racy upon a broader foundation, and have 
mounted higher in the scale of civilization.” 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
convention was the prominence given to 
the labor problem and to the changing 
point of view of employers towards their 
employes as a result of war-time de- 
velopments. An impressive tribute to the 
workman’s part in the winning of the war 
was paid by England’s Ambassador to the 
United States, the Earl of Reading, at the 
great mass meeting on Thursday evening. 
Speaking of labor, the Ambassador said: 


R. Goodwin 


“IT should like, if I may, to pay tribute to 
the labor of my country. Labor has played a 
splendid part. It has assisted in the confer- 
ence with the Government. It has taken its 
part in the cabinet of our country. It helps 


to rule the country, and it has met every de- 
mand which has been made of it. 
supporting the Government in this war. 
workman’s part becomes very real.” 


Labor is 


The 
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Problems of internal and international 
communication—ships, railroads, electric 
railways, motor trucks and highways— 
were discussed by the convention at great 
length. That the shipbuilding program 
is a local as well as a national problem was 
the key-note of a ringing challenge to 
\merican business men by Edward A. 
lilene of Boston, Chairman of the Cham- 
her's War Shipping Committee. 

“There are enough men to talk about the 
blame for causes which the Government 
can correct,” said Mr. Filene. ‘Let us em- 
phasize the blame that rests upon the com- 
munities and the business men of these 
communities—and try to find a way to 
help.” 

Roy D. Chapin, Chairman of the High- 
way Transportation Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, emphasized 
the new transportation that has come to 
play its part in carrying the traffic burdens 
of the country. How the motor truck takes 
the shipment from the producer direct to 
the consumer, how it makes short hauls in 
less time than is frequently taken for car 
switching, how the “Return-Load” bureaus 
are acting as clearing-houses for both 
shippers and motor truck owners, were the 
points brought out by Mr. Chapin, leading 
up to a demonstration of the part motor 
trucks can play in helping solve the local 
transportation problem, and thru it, in a 
measure, the national problem of food sup- 
ply. 

“The 400,000 motor trucks now in ser- 
vice in this country have sounded the death 
knell of the short-line railroad,” was the 
statement of F. A. Seiberling, President 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
who continued: 

“We have approximately 2,500,000 miles of 
highways designed to carry traffic as it existed 
prior to the introduction of the motor truck. 
It requires no stretch of the imagination to 
state that within a few years all these roads 
will go to the scrap heap. It seems desirable 
to imstitute at once a separate highway de- 
partment in which there will be centralized 
authority and control, with a view to provid- 
ing roads capable of handling all the tonnage 
that our motor truck equipment can carry, of 
solid construction—macadam, hard-surfaced 
brick, or concrete.” 

Recognizing the exceptional opportunity 
which the convention of the National 
Chamber would give to secretaries of local 
organizations to confer among themselves 


on war-time problems, an all-day confer 
ence of the National Association of Con 

mercial Organization Secretaries was held 
on the third day of the convention, rhe 
subjects discussed included chamber oft 
commerce leadership in war work, local in 
dustries and the war, financial campaigns 
and War Chests, stimulating agricultural 
production and conservation of fuel and 
food. Especially lively was the discussion 
on the subject of War Chests. 

The N. A. C. O. S., adhering to its se- 
tled policy, did not place itself on record 
in this matter, but the applause which 
greeted the arguments for and against the 
War Chest idea indicated a strong pre 
ponderance of opinion in favor of the joint 
method of raising funds for war relief 
The National Chamber at its final session 
went on record in this matter by the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

“Whereas, The time has arrived when it is 
evident that in the interest of unity and for 
the prevention of fraud and duplication of 
effort efficient and businesslike methods 
should be adopted for the work in various 
communities thruout the country for raising 
funds in behalf of agencies engaged in legit 
imate war relief; 

“Therefore be it resolved, That the Cham 
her of Commerce of the United States recom- 
mends to its constituent members that they 
use every effort to codrdinate such work and 
to adopt and put into effect at once in thei 
Various communities such plans of coOpera 
tion as seem most desirable.” 

\mong the other resolutions adopted by 
the National Chamber, the following para- 
graphs from that relating to shipbuilding 
are of special interest to local organiza- 
tions: 

“Resolved, That it be recommended to all 
local business organizations that they take 
such steps that the shipyards shall have first 
call upon the best labor and executive abilit 
available in their respective communities, s 
that in this crisis it cannot be said that pri 
vate business has better skilled labor or execu 
tives than shipyards; 

“Resolved, That it be recommended to all 
local business organizations to organize them 
selves for definite assistance to the ship- 
builder, or producer of ship parts, in the s: 
lution of the problems of housing, local trans 
portation, education, amusements, and other 
related problems that center in and around the 
shipyards, thus freeing. the time and energy of 
the ship-builder for the greatest possible con- 
centration upon his sore task of ship-constru 
tion.” 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in the unanimous choice of 
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Rhett of Charleston, S. C., who had 
heen previously elected by the Board to a 
accredited to the Third District 
Atlantic States), was elected 
Honorary Vice-President. John Joy Ed- 
son, of Washington, D. C., was reelected 
lreasurer, 


vacancy 


(South 


School Work Vital in War-Time 
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Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago as President 

Joseph H. DeFrees was reélected as Vice- 
President from the Northern Central Di- 
vision. The three Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents were reélected, i. e., Hon. Charles 
Nagel of St. Louis, A. B. Farquhar of 
York, Pa., and John H. Fahey of Boston, 
Mass 

HE war-time policy of the United 


States Government toward the schools 
of the nation was outlined in a paper 
read at the recent meeting of the National 
I-ducation Association, in Atlantic City, by 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the paper, the Bureau of 
Iducation, which had the meeting in charge, 
unanimously adopted the Federal policy. In 
part, the statement read: 
“The entire spirit of the Administration 
at Washington is, and has been from the 
heginning, that the war should in no way 
he used as an excuse for giving the children 
of the nation any less education in quantity 
or quality than they otherwise would have 
had; but, on the contrary, that the schools 
should do everything possible to increase 
their efficiency, to the end that the children 
now in the schools, at the conclusion of their 
course, will be better qualified than ever 
before to take up the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life. Both the present demands 
of the war emergency and the prospective 
demands the readjustments 
inevitably to follow emphasize the need of 


of necessary 
providing in full measure for the education 
of the people 

“The President has repeatedly called the 
attention of the nation to the urgent neces- 
sity of this special form of conservation. 
He has particularly urged young people 
graduating from the high schools to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by 
the colleges and technical schools, to the 
end that the country may not lack an ade- 
quate supply of trained men and women, 
and he assures young people not called to 
active military service that by pursuing 
their courses in with earnestness 
and diligence they also are preparing them- 
selves for valuable service to the nation 

“In response to the conviction that the 


schools 


time had come for the formation of a defi- 
nite statement of policy with reference to 
the schools in war-time, Secretary Lane 


took the initiative in calling a conference of 
representatives of the several departments 
at Washington most directly concerned for 
the purpose of considering the matter. 

“As the result of several conferences, a 
statement is recommended to the school of- 
ficers and teachers of the country for their 
careful consideration. 


Shortage in Farm Labor 

“Before the opening of the war there 
were in the United States 6,000,000 farmers 
and about an equal number of farm labor- 
ers. In all parts of the country there exists 
at the present time a serious shortage in 
farm labor. In some places even the farm- 
ers themselves are deserting the farms for 
the high wages offered in near-by cities. 

“The labor of boys under 14 years of age 
is not a vital factor on the farm. City boys 
without farm experience are not generally 
useful under 16 years of age. In some lines 
of farm work unskilled boys can be used 
in part, under skilled direction. In some 
lines of work, bright, strong boys can step 
in, without previous experience, and be of 
use almost from the first day. There are, 
of course, some kinds of farm work that a 
boy without farm experience cannot be ex- 
pected to do without training. In any case, 
intelligence, good health and good physical 
development are essential for useful 
vice on the farm. 

“The army and navy do not want, 
cannot use, boys under 18 years of age, 
boys of any age who are not strong 
well-developed physically. So 


ser- 


and 
nor 
and 
far as the 


army and navy are concerned, there is noth- 
ing more important that the schools can do 
than to keep going at full capacity, and at 
the same time to emphasize in every pos- 
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sible way their work in physical education. 
High school boys will render the best ser- 
vice of which they are capable by remaining 
in school until the completion of the high 
school course. 


No Advantage to Shut Schools 


“There is a strong demand for clerks and 
typewriters, but the places cannot be filled 
hy boys and girls under 18 years of age. No 
advantage would accrue to the civil service 
in any way by shutting down the schools 
\ll of the conditions thus made vacant must 


he filled from some source. 


Therefore, 
schools could undoubtedly render a much- 
needed service by organizing classes to 
train stenographers, typewriters, clerks and 
secretaries. Many industries and commer- 
cial establishments could use capable boys 
and girls for various kinds of services, but 
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Government officials maintain that no emer- 
gency exists which justifies any relaxatior 
of the laws safeguarding the working con 
ditions of young people. Still more serious 
shortages in labor are anticipated, but bovs 
and girls under 18 years of age should not 
he used to make up these shortages any 
more than can possibly be helped. It. is 
easier to provide approved working condi 
tions on the farm than in the mill or fac 
tory. 

“There appears to be nothing in the pres 
ent or prospective war emergency to justify 
any curtailment of elementary school ses 
sions or of the education of pupils under 14 
years of age. Teachers and pupils may be 
encouraged to find ways of performing 
some service of war value in the schools. 
such as Junior Red Cross, war garden work, 
Boy Scouts and war thrift work.” 


French and Belgian Reconstruction 


S readers of THe AMERICAN City 

know from Mr. Storey’s account 

(September, 1916) of the Exposition 
of La Cité Reconstituée in Paris, the 
French are taking the broad view and the 
long look ahead in planning now for ade- 
quate reconstruction at the close of the 
war. How thorogoing these plans are ap- 
pears in a reprint of “City-Planning Prob- 
lems in the Reconstruction of French 
Towns,” a recent article in Landscape Ar- 
chitecture by Theodora Kimball, Librarian 
of the School of Landscape Architecture 
at Harvard University. 

Thru the courtesy of George B. Ford, 
now with the American Red Cross in 
France, and Dr. James Ford of Harvard, 
the Library of the School of Landscape 
Architecture has been enabled to secure 
some exceedingly interesting publications 
on various phases of French reconstruc- 
tion, especially the projected city planning 
organization for rebuilding, now established 
by the Loi Cornudet, passed last year. 
Moreover, thru M. Louis van de Swael- 
man, of the Comité Néerlando-Belge d'Art 
Civique, publications relating to Belgian 
replanning have also been obtained. The 
courageous Belgian city planners, some of 
whom are working in England and some 


in Holland, are aiming at a truly national 
plan for Belgium. To aid the Comité 
Néerlando-Belge, the Union Internationale 
des Villes is collecting all possible data 
from American city planning experience 
which would be useful to the Comité in 
preparing reconstruction plans 

The American representative for the 
Union Internationale is a committee of the 
\merican Society of Landscape Architects, 
consisting of James Sturgis Pray of Har- 
vard University, Frederick Law Olmsted 
of Brookline, and, until his recent death, 
Charles Mulford Robinson of Rochester, 
N. Y. As a preliminary measure to re 
planning, the Union Internationale is com 
piling a monumental encyclopedia and bibli 
ography of city planning, to which the 
Landscape Architectural Library at Har 
vard has been able to contribute. 

This collection of material on plans for 
reconstruction is only part of the war-ser 
vice work of the Harvard School of Land- 
scape Architecture Library, which is gen- 
erally recognized both here and abroad as 
having the best collections on the subject 
of city planning, most completely organized 
for study and research, and which really 
serves as a national center of city planning 
information. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported To THE AMERICAN CITY 
By MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS «DEPARTMENT HEADS 


For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and county officials and 


heads of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value to others engaged in similar work. 
should accompany the articles whenever available. 


graphs, plans, or other illustrative material, 


CITY MANAGERS 


“The Proof of the Pudding is in 
the Eating’”’ 

San Jost, Cat.—San José is a city of 
40,000 people, lying in the heart of the 
Santa Clara Valley, one of the most beau- 
tiful and productive sections of California. 
Its wealth is derived largely from the vari- 
ous phases of the fruit industry, and its 
people are among the most conservative 
to be found in the Pacific region. 

When the San José Charter Committee 
began its campaign for a modern city charter 
some time in 1914, it secured the services 
of Prof. Thomas H. Reed, then teaching 
municipal government in the University of 
California, to draft a model charter. After 
a hard battle, this charter was adopted by 
the people and went into effect on the first 
day of July, 1916. In its essential features 
it practically duplicates the Dayton charter, 
except that the Council are elected for a 
six-year term and that the Manager is not 
subject to popular recall. The author of 
the charter was chosen first Manager of 
San José—a unique situation, by which an 
expert in the field of municipal government 
was called upon to carry his theories into 
practical effect. 

The first notable achievement of the new 
administration was the effecting of an ar- 
rangement with the First National Bank by 
which the services of the cashier were sup- 
plied to the city as City Treasurer, gratui- 
tously, the bank accepting city deposits and 
interest on 
average daily balances. The Deputy Treas- 
urer and Collector retained 
for the purpose of taking care of the col- 
lection of licenses and other small accounts. 


agreeing to pay 2.52 per cent 


License was 


Photo- 


The salary of the City Treasurer himself 

was saved, and the interest payments, which 
gregated over $3,000 a year, brought the 

net profits of the transaction up to $5,000 

per annum. 

advantage. 

Then came the installation of a modern 
accounting system. The firm of Haskins 
and Sells was employed to devise this sys- 
tem, which gives to the Manager and the 
Council all the information which those 
charged with the direction of a first-rate 
private corporation have with regard to 
the workings of their organization. In 
connection with the new accounting sys- 
tem a thorogoing executive budget was 
introduced, the work of every year being 
planned in advance by the Manager, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

The non-partisan merit system of ap- 
pointment was put in force under civil ser- 
vice regulations. A large number of ex- 
aminations have been given, and the city’s 
service has been practically removed from 
politics. One of the first acts of the Man- 
ager was to issue an order to all depart- 
ments forbidding political activity in any 
form. 


ag 


This is, of course, a continuit 


1g 


In the Police Department there has been 
developed a first-rate identification bureau ; 
sanitary plumbing has been put into the 
jail, which has been otherwise thoroly ren- 
ovated; a night patrol has been estab- 
lished in the residence districts, and rigor- 
ous suppression of prostitution, gambling 
and other vices has been carried on. 

With the codperation of the Department 
of Health an effective quarantine of all 
persons affected with venereal diseases has 
been established. 

The activities of the Health Department 


have been quadrupled. At the outset a 


trained Health Officer was secured, and a 
city bacteriologist was employed to assist 
physicians in the diagnosis of contagious 
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THE ALUM ROCK PARK B 


diseases. Physicians have been required to 
report as never before, with the result that 
several threatened epidemics have been 
strangled in their infancy. Vigorous milk 
inspection has reduced the average number 
of bacteria from 800,000 to 93,000 per cubic 
centimeter. The meat inspection service 
has resulted in the modernizing of all 
slaughterhouses, which were formerly i 


n 


ATH HOUSE, SAN JOSE, CAL. 


an abominable condition, but which now 
will compare favorably with any in the 
state. Only sixty-five houses are now left 
in the city unconnected with the sewer 

At the Alum Rock Park Bath House, one 
of the largest and finest bathing establish- 
ments in the state, a filter and purification 
system for the water has been installed, so 
that bathing is not only attractive but safe. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF SAN JOSE 
Showing Federal chemical car and hose wagon, American-La France aerial truck, Dodge chief's r, and 
Seagrave combination 
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In the Fire Department all call-men have 
been supplanted by full-time employes; dis- 
cipline has been improved one hundred per 
cent; provision has been made for meal 
hours off and for increased pay; a 
been installed in the 


Market 
Street house; constant inspection of busi- 
property has carried on; and 
regular meetings for the study of proper- 
ties subject to fire risk has been established, 
with the result that the city has the lowest 
loss ratio, $1.08 per inhabitant, in its his- 
tory. 


nasium has 


ness been 


The streets have been cleaned, watered 
and otherwise cared for more satisfactorily 
than at any street 
white 


previous time The 
outfitted 
uniforms, and more work has been accom- 


sweepers have been with 


plished by less men. A five-year paving 
program has been inaugurated, which, in 
spite of war interruption, has already made 
a fair beginning. The city has paid one- 
fourth of the cost of constructing the new 
Willow Street bridge over the Guadalupe 
Creek, has constructed a concrete culvert 
to take care of the old Canoas Creek, and 
has done a great deal of work in repair- 
ing bridges and cleaning the creeks, and in 
other flood prevention work. 

By changing the type of street light in 
the residence district, a saving of $1,584 
a year has been achieved without loss in 
lighting efficiency. 

In the relations with public utilities the 
Manager has been able to secure the Street 
Railway Company's compliance with its ob- 
ligation to pave streets. Several miles of 
tracks, which in July, 1916, stood a foot or 
a foot and a half above adjacent pavement, 
have been lowered, and the space between 
the tracks and two feet on each side thereof 
has been paved in a satisfactory manner. 
The Street Railway Company is now en- 
gaged in installing heavy Trilby rails on 
Market Street and in repaving its tracks, 
while the property owners are resurfacing 
their portion of the street. 

In all this work, centralized purchasing 
has been employed to great advantage, and 
the collection of licenses and the account- 
ing for departmental revenues have been 
put upon a business basis. 

The City Manager form of government 
ended its first year and a half on December 
I, 1917, 


with a balance of $23,000, unin- 


cumbered, in the treasury. No public debt 
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has been contracted, and the tax rate for 
the current year is $1.20 as against $1.22 
for the year previous. 

It is surprising how every phase of city 
activity is speeded up as soon as a single 
responsible head is supplied for the mechan- 
ism, 


MABEL L. HAMMETT, 
Secretary to City Manager. 
+ + 
A Fire Department That ‘‘Gets 
There’”’ 
San AncGe.o, Tex.—This is a city of 
about 16,000 inhabitants. We have but 


one fire station, but since it is centrally lo- 
cated and our fire apparatus is all motor- 
ized, we do not feel any pressing need for 
additional fire stations. 

We have no automatic fire alarm system, 
but during several years past a plan has 
been worked out by the telephone manage- 
ment and the fire department that has 
proved very effective and that costs the 
city—thru the generosity of the telephone 
company—not a cent. 

On the front cover of every telephone 
directory is printed in red the following: 
“Report fires to Central, giving exact lo- 
cation; and on the page of instructions 
inside: “Report fires to Central—not to 
Fire Department—giving the exact loca- 
tion, by street and number, if possible. 
Then remain at telephone till you are sure 
you are understood. And after an alarm, 
please refrain for one minute from un- 
necessarily calling Central, as the exchange 
is busy at that time, notifying firemen.” 

Practically every alarm comes in from 
one of the 1,400 telephones located within 
the city limits. The operator receiving the 
alarm calls out to the other operators in 
the room, slowly but in a loud voice so 
that all may hear: “There is a fire at 403 
South Adams Street.” Distributed about 
the switchboard are four typewritten cards 
about the size of postal cards, each giving 
the day and night telephone addresses of 
about four of the fifteen active firemen. 
On the cards are also listed, with their tele- 
phone numbers, the fire station and the 
water-works pumping station: the latter 
puts on the high-pressure service and 
sounds the fire whistle. These two, with 
the names of the Fire Chief and the As- 
sistant Fire Chief, are the first names on 


the cards, one to each card, so that they 
all get the call at about the same time. 
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Immediately on hearing the alarm given 
in the room, the other operators begin call- 
ing the numbers listed on the cards, saying, 
when the number called answers, “Tel! Mr. 
Jones that there is a fire at 403 South Adams 
Street.” In a very few seconds—all the 
operators working together—the 17 to 20 
calls have been made, and by the time the 
fire whistle sounds, most of the firemen are 
already on the way, from every quarter of 
the city, with engine throttles wide open 
and gongs ringing, and with the exact lo- 
cation of the fire known to each. 

In another part of the telephone operat- 
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be at the station between to P. M. and 6 
\. M.—sleeping there—and to go out with 
the apparatus on all night alarms. Their 
pay is $11 per month \llowing for the 
regular rotating absences in both these 
classes, there are never less than six men 
to go out with the apparatus at any hour 
of the night. 

There are six Class C men, All day and 
night calls are answered by them from their 
Their 
Like nearly all the 
Class B men, most of the Class C men 
have independent means of gasoline trans 


places of business or their homes 
pay is $9 per month. 


THE SAN ANGELO 


ing room is kept a typed list of the Class 
1) men, or reserves (to be mentioned later), 
with the instruction that they are to be 
called only by special request from the fire 
department in case of large fires. 

This constitutes our fire alarm system. 
It works very smoothly and satisfactorily, 
and the department is under great obliga- 
tion to the local telephone company for its 
generous cooperation. 

We have four classes of firemen: 

Class A is composed of five men, in- 
cluding the Chief, all fully paid. Except 
when off duty, they are at the station at 


all hours, both day and night. Their 
salaries aggregate $340 monthly. 
There are four men in Class B. They 


answer all day alarms and are required to 


IRE DEPARTMENT 


portation—as, indeed, has almost everybody 
in this part of the country. 

Class D is limited to ten members, who 
are called out only to large fires, under the 
special alarm system already mentioned, 
and who receive $2.50 for each fire to 
which they are called. 

Our apparatus consists of one Ahrens- 
Fox triple combination 750-gallon pumper, 
one American-Lalrance triple combination 
500-gallon pumper, and one chief's car 
The heavy pumper weighs 16,000 pounds 
and responds only to alarms in the business 
or the industrial district. All alarms from 
the residence or outlying districts are an- 
swered by the lighter pumper. Its weight 
is but 7,500 pounds, and it is better adapted 
to quick work over the unpaved streets, 
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rHE FIREMEN’S VEGETABLI 


which are the rule in the residence dis- 


tricts. In case of large fires anywhere in 
the city, both pumpers 
brought into service 

We are accumulating an equipment of 
first-class machine and 
and our own men are able to do a large 
part of our repair and upkeep work at 
the station. 


are, of course, 


tools appliances, 


In addition to ample space on the lower 
floor for the apparatus and the machine 
shop, there are very commodious quarters 
for the firemen on the second floor. There 
are eight three-quarter iron beds in the 
dormitory, with comfortables, blankets and 
clean linen always provided. In the fire- 
men’s living-room 18 x 40 feet) 
there are individual enamel lockers for the 
men, a pool table, writing and reading 
tables, a library, ten or a dozen of the best 
periodicals, a 


(about 


100-candle-power reading 
light, and, when it is cold, a good fire. On 
the walls are a collection of excellent pic- 
tures. Opening from the back of the room 
are shower and tub baths. A high stand- 
ard of neatness and cleanness and order 
prevails. The woodwork is kept varnished, 


the floors oiled, the windows clear and 
bright. 
Beside the building are two vacant 


corner lots belonging to the city, which 
the fire boys have converted into the 
smoothest and prettiest lawn in the city. 
On summer evenings they use it as a park 


and lounging place. Occasionally they 


GARDEN 


AND LAWN IN SAN ANGELO, TEX. 

light it electrically and invite their mothers, 
sisters, wives and sweethearts to spend an 
evening with them, when ice cream and 
cake are served and a little dancing is en- 
joyed in the living-room to the music of the 
phonograph. The City Administration sees 
nothing but good in innocent pleasure and 
diversion of this character for its fire boys. 
Such entertainments are not indiscriminately 
held, but always with a certain degree of 
formality and always by prearrangement. 
\ portion of the vacant lot space is given 
over to the firemen’s vegetable garden; it 
is a “erackerjack” and supplies a number 
of the firemen and some of their friends. 

We have our own gasoline filling station 
with a capacity of 250 gallons. The 
amount on hand is never allowed to run 
below 150 gallons, and this margin is very 
comforting in time of railroad strikes or 
other emergencies. 

Four fixed drills are held. For variety 
we change from one to another of these 
drills, keeping exact time on every step or 
feature of every drill, from the time the 
gong sounds, with the men undressed and 
in bed, to the time when the truck rolls 
back into the station, with the work all 
done. Under this plan the men have some- 


thing to go against in “pulling off” these 
drills—they are not fighting the air, but 
going against time, for all the records are 
preserved, and constant effort is made to 
improve the time record. 

Beside the Department’s city map such 


\ 
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questions as this are occasionally posted: 
“Along what streets would you run, what 
streets would you cross, and what plug 
would you tie on if there was a fire at 403 
South Adams?” Reviewing and discussing 
such questions tends to familiarize the men 
with the locations of all the streets and 
fire plugs. 

We believe that the safest, the cheapest 
and the best time to put out fires is before 
they start. The Fire Marshal's inspections 
are frequent and thoro. The Class A fire- 
men themselves do some periodical inspect- 
ing, and report all improper hazards to the 
Fire Marshal. 

During the last year the Chief of the 
Fire Department answered nearly 300 calls 
from householders, advising them and as- 
sisting them in the correction of flue trou- 
bles and other fire hazards. The people 
understand that an important part of the 
duties of the Fire Department is to prevent 
fires and that the services of the Depart- 
ment are freely and cheerfully given to 
that end. 

The ratio of the fire losses paid to in- 
surance premiums received has been less 
than 30 per cent for the three years end- 
ing January. 1, 1917, and for the three 
years ending January 1, 1918 As a re- 
sult, a Good Fire Record deduction of 15 
per cent has been allowed by the State Fire 
Insurance Commission for policies written 
in San Angelo during 1917 and 1918. 

During the last year ten of the fifteen 
active members of the Department have 
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volunteered for war service. This has 
necessitated an almost continuous reor- 
ganization during that period. The De- 
partment is very proud of its service flag 
with the ten stars. F. L. WELLS. IR. 


City Manager 


PARK 
DEPARTMENTS 


A Self-Supporting Municipal Bus 
Service 

Detroit, Micu.—Belle Island is a park 
two miles long, and seven hundred acres in 
area, owned by the city of Detroit. It lies 
in the Detroit River, and is reached by a 
bridge from the mainland a half mile in 
length. A web of fourteen and one-half 
miles of road makes every part of the 
park accessible to the public. 

With the increasing popularity of Belle 
Isle, horse-drawn phaetons were introduced 
by the Park Department. to transport pas- 
sengers from the island end of the bridge 
to the Horticultural Building, the Aquarium 
and the Zoo, a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile, and to other points of interest at 
some distance from the bridge. In 1903 
the 13 phaetons then in service carried 
349,201 persons. 

Encouraged by this success, two automo- 
biles owned by private parties were added 
to the service in 1904, and the number of 
passengers was increased to 407,874. The 


Courtesy of Packard Motor Car ( 


THE MOTOR BUSSES THAT OPERATE ON BELLE ISLE, DETROIT 
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next six years saw a steady growth of 
trafic. In 1910, nine automobiles were in 
use, and the fate of the phaetons seemed 
decided 

lwo objectionable features of the auto- 
mobile service became apparent with the 
increasing patronage of the public. The 
construction of motor vehicles had not 
been brought to anything like the perfec- 
tion of the automobile of to day. In addi- 
tion to this, the charter provision for the 
park department specified that no privilege 
could be granted to a private concern for 
a term of more than two years. These 
two tactors conspired to make it impossi- 
ble to maintain perfect service at all times. 
However, by I9II it was generally con- 
ceded that the proposition was no longet 
an experiment, and measures were taken 
to insure better and more permanent ser- 
vice. 

It was decided that Belle Isle’s public 
transportation facilities should be controlled 
and operated exclusively by the city, and 
accordingly the arrangement with the pri- 
vate corporation was terminated in the 
summer of 1911. The horse-drawn phae- 
tons, however, were retained, and two new 
Packard busses were purchased at a cost of 
$5,000 each. Nearly a million people were 
carried that year. The new arrangement 
has proved to be self-supporting. Ten 
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busses are now in service, operating on a 
regular schedule. A fare of five cents is 
charged during the winter months, when 
traffic conditions are severe. During the 
summer the rate is reduced to three cents. 
Employes of the department are carried 
the year round for one cent each way. 

The expenses of maintaining this popular 
transportation system amount each year 
to between $17,000 and $20,000. On this 
outlay an annual return of from $18,000 to 
$23,000 is realized. Not only has the pub- 
lic been pleased, but from the steadily in- 
creasing traffic figures it will readily be 
seen that the motor service has done much 
to make the park a popular recreation 
center for the people of Detroit. 


H, W. BUSCH, 
Secretary and General Superintendent, Detroit 
Park Department. 


HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 


An “Accident Map”’ and Its Uses 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—For years past, as a 
part of its routine work, the Police De- 
partment of this city has made reports 
and kept records of vehicular accidents 
on public highways. The street railways 
company has also kept records of acci- 
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: A SECTION OF THE ST. LOUIS “ACCIDENT MAP” 

Hy The black circles are proportional in size to the number of accidents at the points designated 

: dents in which its cars were concerned. relations of the various critical locations 

When, something over a year ago, we to each other, and the amount and char 

undertook to reduce the number of these acter of traffic. These difficulties wer 

; accidents and desired to first thoroly un- met, at least in a large degree, by the con 

derstand the existing conditions, it was struction of an “accident map” and using 
found that a great deal of work was neces- it in conjunction with a “traffic map” 


sary to tabulate and classify them, as no which had previously been devised in con- 
effort had been made to do this in filing junction with traffic study. 

reports. When the tabulating was com- The “accident map” (a section of which 
pleted and an attempt made to study it, is herewith reproduced) consists merely 
another trouble was found in the difficulty of plotting by black circle proportional 
of vizualizing the number of accidents, the in size to the number of accidents, all 
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those points which showed five or more 
during the year. The limit of five was on 
the assumption that one or two might occur 
at any point but that as many as five would 
undoubtedly mean some local condition of 
traffic or of physical features that would 
contribute to collisions. The trafic map 
will show the exact conditions of the traffic, 
and an observation on the ground will show 
the physical features 

\s an example, the traffic chart shows 
more than double the moving vehicles at 
iSth and Locust Streets than at 18th and 
Chestnut Streets The accident chart 
shows nineteen and fourteen respectively 
\n examination shows the same _ physical 
and street car conditions, except that the 
intersection of 18th and Locust Streets has 
a traffic light and a policeman. Their 
value is obvious. 

Other uses of the map readily suggest 


1 
} 


themselves, such as posting it in police dis- 
trict headquarters so that patrolmen may 
note the dangerous points and give them 
special attention; furnishing motormen on 
street cars with a route map showing in 
some striking manner the dangerous points; 
and erecting warning or caution signs for 
autoists. 

\mong the physical remedies have been 
the rounding of sharp curves by moving 
the curb: relocation of traffic lights; chang- 
ing crown of street or character of pave- 
ment; increased street lighting and placing 
01 spot lights for illuminating center of in- 


tersection. Cc. M. TALBERT. 
Director, Department of Streets and Sewers 
Eprroriat. Nort The National Safety Council will 
hold its annual convention in St. Louis in October 
It is planned to make the Pul Safety Section, of 
which Mr Talbert is Chairmar me of the features 
of this. gathering Inquiries for information should 
be addressed to Mr, Talbert, at St. Louis. 


PUBLIC WORKS - 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Garbage Can as a Food Con- 
servation Witness 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—A comparison of the 
garbage collections in this city for 1916 
and for 1917 are of interest from the view- 
point of food conservation. We are all 
familiar with the story of the family that 
had such “swell swill,”” and we are glad to 
note that distinction is now being sought 
by efforts to keep the garbage can as nearly 
empty as possible. 
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For the seven months beginning with 
June and ending with December, the record 
of garbage collections in St. Paul is as 
follows: 

In 1916.... . 11,617 tons 
9,740 tons 

Prior to June, 1917, there was no par- 
ticular difference between the records for 
the two years, for people did not begin to 
“Hooverize” until the Government had 
taken steps to educate them in this re- 
spect. The above figures indicate a reduc- 
tion of more than 16 per cent in garbage 
collections. M. N. GOSS. 

Commissioner of Public Works 
+ + 

Waste Reduction in Milwaukee 

MitwauKker, Wis.—Here is an actual, 
concrete and unmistakable evidence of food 
conservation. Milwaukee’s mixed refuse 
collection in 1917 was smaller than in any 
other year since the incinerator was con- 
structed. So little refuse was furnished to 
the incinerator that not enough steam was 
generated to operate continuously the Mil- 
waukee River flushing pumps, and it was 
necessary to buy electricity to keep the 
flushing works in operation. The cost of 


operation for the year was $72,079.07, | 


against $64,238.46 in 1916—an increase of 
$7,840.61. 

rhe following statement of tons of gar- 
hage collected during 1917 compared with 
the tonnage collected during 1916 shows 
that our people are trying to practice the 
“gospel of the clean plate”: 


Year 1916 Tons Year 1917 
January .. ‘ ‘ January 

February February 

March March 

\pril 
May 
lune Tune 

July 
\ugust August 

September September 
October October 

November ........ § November 


December December ... 


Total ‘Total 

We hire contract labor—man, horse, 
harness and running gear—the city furnish- 
ing a two-yard water-tight metal box and 
canvas cover. At the incinerator plant 
there are four electric hoists with spread 
chains that go over the box and attach to 
two metal lugs on each side, lifting the box 
to the third story and depositing its con- 
tents in concrete bins. This garbage is 
mixed with household ashes and put into 
charging chutes to the fire below. 


30,844 


CHARLES O. DAVIS, 
Superintendent of Street Sanitation. 


ions 

2.173 

1,795 
2,109 

2,269 

2.680 

3,104 

3.346 

3,072 

3,259 

275 
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- WATER = 
DEPARTMENTS 


An Air-Lift Water-Supply System 
and a Municipal Light and 
Power Plant 

KAUKAUNA, Wis.—The accompanying 
view shows the pumping station in Kau- 
kauna. The equipment of this station con- 
sists of one 1,500,000-gallon Deane of 
Holyoke tandem compound steam pump, 
ised in emergency only, one single-stage, 
1,000-gallon-per-minute, 50-h.p. Worthing- 
ton centrifugal pump, and one two-stage, 
1,000-gallon-per-minute, 100-h.p. Worthing- 
ton Underwriters pump. 
tric pumps are controlled from our electric 
power station, and both motors are 2,300- 
volt, dispensing with the use of transform- 


These two elec- 


ers. 

Our system is the stand-pipe system, with 
a remote-control valve of the Engberg 
make, which also is operated from our 
electric power station, where all fire calls 
are brought in electrically and where all 
records of pressure are kept. 

We have three 8-inch flowing wells of 
an average depth of 800 feet, which flow 
into a reservoir of 300,000 gallons capacity. 
During the last two years there has been a 
gradual falling off in the natural delivery 
of these wells, and after a thoro investiga- 
tion it was decided to install an air-lift 
system to take care of our water-supply. 
The system was furnished complete by the 
Sullivan Machinery Company, and it cost, 
including installation, $1,800. The equip- 
ment is guaranteed to deliver 500 gallons 
per minute, or about three times the amount 
of the present consumption. It has now 
been in operation for three months, and 
has proved very satisfactory. The machin- 
ery is used only four hours a day, and its 
operation is adequately handled by the 
regular force. We are able to keep the 
reservoirs filled to the required 300,000- 
gallon mark, thus meeting all the demands 
of consumers and giving the city better fire 
protection than it had ever had _ before. 
Che quality of the water for drinking pur- 
poses is also greatly improved by aeration. 
We are now entirely independent of the 
Fox River, from which we shall never 
have to draw. The entire work of instal- 


lation was done by the water-works force 


and a little 25-h.p. motor is sufficient to 
operate the mechanism, 

Chis city also owns and operates its 4 
200-h.p. hydro-electric station, and sells 
power for all classes ot busine SS, oth | iTuc 


and small. We are operating some instal 


lations as high as 1,000 k.w. connected 
load, but we do not confine ourselves to the 
limits of the city of Kaukauna; we are 
furnishing all of the service in the vill: 
of Little Chute, with a population of 2,000, 


and the Combined Locks Pape r Ton pany, 
over 3-mile, 11,000-volt transmission. We 


4: 


also cover considerable area in the farn ing 


districts, and we have at present about 


THE PUMPING STATION AT KAUKAUNA, WIS 


1,100 customers. The following schedule 
shows our reasonable rates for electric light 


and power: 


Commercial Lighting 


Schedule A. 115-volt single-phase service 
er 
K.W.H 
First 100 K.W hrs. per m $.09 
Next 100 K.W. hrs. per 1 6 
Next 400 K.W. hrs. per mor 5 
All over 600 K.W. hrs. per m ‘ 
Minimum charge for each meter connected, $1 
per month. All less per cent if rid 
ays from date of bill 
Commercial Power 
Schedule B Three-phase, 60-cycle, 230 It service 
Per 
K.W_H 
First 100 K.W. hrs. per mont $.07 
Next 200 K.W. hrs. per month... 
Next 200 K.W. hrs. per mont o4 
All over 500 K.W. hrs. per 1 tl f 


ag 
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Y 
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M charge t $1 i t rst 
ver n thereot i 
cents pe rse-power for ea i | 
or traction ther 
ess ent if p la 
t b 
Schedule ¢ No discount Not less than tw ear 
contract H.P. of connected load or over 
Per 
H 
Less than 50 hours, maximum dema ; 
to 100 rs monthly x 
1 t« s mont x 
t 1 n x O13 
ito 4 rs mont 12 
400 te rs mont ix 
wot monthly x ! 
600 to month! max) 4 
0 ar ibove hours n maxi 1 demand 8 
The max im demand t be the maximun 
thrown on the Powe Company ystem conti 
for a period of one-half our; this demand to be ce 
termined trom time to time y tests with curve 
drawing water meter or other suitable instrument 
Minimum charge 50 cents pe rse-power or fra 
tion thereof per month connected load when current 
consumptior hall produce a less total amount 
nder the above rates 1 free lamp renewals wil 
be made, but all lamps will be sold at cost 
tric ¢ ooking Rate 
Schedule | 30-volt service Per 
K.W.H 
First 100 K.W.H. per month... <<< . $.04 
Next 200 K.W.H. per month 03 
All over 300 K.W.H. per month 02 
Minimum charge for each meter connected, $1.00 
per month All less 5 per cent if paid within ten 
days from date of bill. 
Electric Water Heating Rate 
Schedule | 230-volt service No cash discount 


$5.00 per K.W. of connected load per month 
Minimum charge, $3.00 per month. 
WILLIAM B, MONTGOMERY, 
Manager, Electrical and Water Departments. 


EDUCATION 
- DEPARTMENTS 


Breaking Away from Tradition in 
School Work 
SACRAMENTO, CaL.—It is becoming well 
established thruout the country that eight 
years of school work devoted to fun- 
damentals is too long. It has been fairly 


well determined that in the first six grades 
enough preparation can be given so that 
the child may differentiate somewhat in 
accordance with his ability and capacity 
in the next two, thus leaving the grades 
above open to work tending to much 
broader training than has been given in 
he past. 

In Sacramento we are slowly and care- 
fully working out a scheme for a basic six 
years. We divide the remaining eight years 
in groups of two; in the seventh and eighth 
we use departmental teaching: the ninth 
and tenth we call the Junior High School; 
the eleventh and twelfth the Senior High 
School, and the thirteenth and fourteenth 
the Junior College. We believe, however, 
that it is not enough to simply say that the 
first six years are basic; we must make 
them so. This means many changes in the 
course of study, a reduction in the amount 
of material presented, the establishment of 
minimums, and the cutting away of much 
extraneous material. It will mean the re- 
writing of most of our text-books. 

The separation of the first two years 
of the high school from the main building, 
and the placing of these children in junior 
high schools located conveniently in differ- 
ent parts of the city, has a sound sociologi- 
cal basis. It has been proved that these 
young people do better work thru this 
change; they take a greater interest in 
their work. They are just passing, or have 
recently passed, the adolescent period; they 
are great imitators; when thrown together 
in one building with the two upper grades 
of the high school, they associate imme- 
diately with young men and young women 
who love to be imitated and who very often 
show these younger people only the super- 
ficial side of school life. 


A REAR VIEW OF THE WILLIAM 


LAND SCHOOL IN SACRAMENTO 


Le 
it 
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CHILDREN SALUTING THE FLAG IN THE INNER COURT OF THE WILLIAM LAND SCHOOL, 
SACRAMENTO 


The upper group of the high school, or 
the Senior High School, is composed of 
students who are practically men and 
women. They have different ideals of work 
from those who are younger, and should 
he taught differently. They can be safely 
placed with the Junior College students, 
and this plan we are following out in our 
department. The differences are not so 
great among pupils from 17 to 20 years of 
age. The results of the establishment of 
the junior high schools have more than 
met our expectations during the past year. 

We are using many of our school build- 
ings day and night. We are throwing them 
open to all kinds of activities under the 
civic center law. We have evening classes 
for those who have failed to accept early 
opportunities; we have classes for foreign- 
ers training for citizenship. We have af- 
ternoon classes for mothers, in millinery 
and sewing, and we are endeavoring to 
make each classroom give the most possible 
service. 

The companion class plan is in operation 
in several of our buildings. This allows 
us to make double use of each classroom, 
but its greater value lies in that each sub- 
ject is taught in the atmosphere of the sub- 
ject, by providing special rooms for the 
purpose. Our new William Land Building 


is built ideally for this work, but we are 
more interested in making the plan work 
in the older buildings, which we shall have 
with us for a number of years to come. 
The child shows increased interest in doing 
his work in a room properly equipped. ‘The 
shifting from one classroom to another 
gives him physicil and mental relief. The 
teacher becomes a class teacher and not a 
classroom teacher. 

In working out the idea that the con- 
ventional classroom was built and equipped 
for conventional subjects and that the spe- 
cial subjects have been forced into a type 
of classroom not entirely fit for the work 
they represent, it was found that the con 
ventional classroom would be out of use a 
part of the time. The problem then was to 
put these vacant classrooms at work. Our 
kindergarten rooms are large and pleasant 
and each afternoon become the music 
rooms. We take any space we can find and 
make of it a science room; it may be in the 
basement if no other space is available. 
The class can spend one hour a week in 
such a room, where we should not want 
it to spend five hours a day five days in 
the week. We find a room for the draw- 
ing. The physical training work is done in 
the yard, in the basement, or in a gym- 
nasium, if we have one. The children go 
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to the manual training room for that sub- 


ject, and the stories are told in a story 
corner or out under a tree. 
Our old buildings and the rapid growth 
of the schools have made it necessary for 
We have 58 
are practically open- 


and 


us to build portable buildings 
For 


of these in use. 


air classrooms. material labor, 


they cost $250 apiece. 
other 
which the department has taken. 


Here are a few forward steps 
We find 
that in smaller classes and in single sec- 
demand 
pupils by the teachers. 


tions we can a closer study of 
Supervised study 
with less time given to recitations is hay- 
ing an important civic bearing in the re- 
sults attained by establishing responsible, 
methods of work. We are 


doing away with the great pell-mell recess. 


independent 


When play time comes, the teacher goes 
with her class, becoming acquainted with 
them in their play as well as in their work. 
lhe old type of examination is eliminated 
entirely 
fold 


Promotion is based upon a three- 
with the teacher as the 
judge, of the child’s daily recitations, his 
written work, and, most important of all, 
his effort 


judgment, 


Continuous-record cards follow 
the pupil thru his years of elementary train- 
ing and enable the teacher to know the 
work of the years preceding her grade. 
These cards are of great aid in guiding 
the child to discover himself—to find the 
walk of life that he is best suited to fol- 
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low. We are doing away with the un- 
sanitary blackboard. All of our buildings 
are equipped for moving pictures; aside 
trom stationary machines, we have a porta- 
ble machine and a man who devotes all of 
his time to this work. 

hese are some of the ways in which we 
are trying to express the greater meaning 
which every school building should have 
to-day as a community center. 

CHARLES C, HUGHES, 


City Superintendent of Schools. 


FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS 


The First Motorized Fire Depart- 
ment in Utah 

Ocpen, Uran.—The Fire Department of 
Ogden was the first in the state of Utah to 
become motorized. In there were 
two horse-drawn pieces of apparatus in 
service, and these have since been replaced 
with that the Department is 
now completely equipped with modern ap- 


1916, 


motors, so 


paratus. We have in service four Ameri- 
can-LaFrance combination cars, one of 
them a 750-gallon pumper, one 65-foot 


\merican-LaFrance ladder truck, one dou- 
ble 60-gallon chemical, one chief's car—a 
6-cylinder Buick roadster—and one Ford 
truck, used as a line car for fire alarm 


THE 


COMPLETELY MOTORIZED FIRE 


DEPARTMENT OF OGDEN, UTAH 
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work. The accompanying photograph 
shows our fleet, except the chemical, which 
was in the paint shop when the picture 
was taken. There are three fire stations 
in the city—the headquarters as shown in 
the view, and two bungalow stations for 
five-men companies. 

In 1917 we had 173 fires and used water 
on 48 of them; on 26 of the 48 we used 
both chemical and water, and 125 fires were 
extinguished by chemical alone. 

The modernizing of the department has 
had excellent results, as shown in the fire 
loss record. In this city of 16% square 
miles, with a population of 34,000, the av- 
erage fire loss for the six years from IgI0 
to 1916 was $93,871.92. In 1916, the loss 
was $58,832.21, and in 1917 it was $29,- 
566.89. G. A. GRAVES, 


Chief of Fire Department 


HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 


“Spitless Day’’ in Chicago 

Cuicaco, I1r.—Later developments in 
our anti-spitting crusade* have been of 
great interest. 

At a conference held in the Department 
of Health, at which the Police Department 
and other organizations were represented, 
it was agreed that the spitting ordinance 
should be rigidly enforced. Those present 
were of the opinion, however, that it would 
not be practicable to make arrests every 
day: both the Chief Justice of the Munici- 
pal Court and the Chief of Police agreed 
that it would result in too great crowding 
of the Police Department and the Courts. 
It was then decided that we have one day 
a week set aside for arresting spitters, the 
Chief of Police to name the day, and that 
it should not be generally known in ad- 
vance. 

This program was carried out, and spit- 
ters were arrested and taken into court. 
Practically all pleaded guilty and were re- 
quired to pay a nominal fee. On a recent 
occasion those arrested were dismissed thru 
the Judge’s chambers. There we had ar- 
ranged three microscopes with a slide 


*See Tue American City, March, 1918, page 237. 
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in each, one showing tuberculosis, one 
meningitis, and one pneumonia 
Each spitter was required to look thru 
these microscopes and to identify the 
germs. He was informed that his sputum 
might contain similar germs. He was also 
told that the pneumonia germ, or “pneu- 
monia crook,” had_ killed 5,000 people in 
Chicago last year, the tuberculosis germ 
3.600, and the meningitis germ, while it 
had not killed so many, had been a great 
menace to the United States Government 
at the cantonments. 


germs 


He was asked to “do 
his bit” by keeping the law. 

The result has been a very evident differ- 
ence in the condition of the streets of Chi- 
cago. Our campaign, however, has only 


begun. 
JOHN DILL ROBERTSON, M. D 


Commissioner of Healt] 


+ + 


A Municipal Drug Addict Clinic 

Newark, N. J.—The supervision of the 
drug addict, altho well-known as a_ prob- 
lem involving very considerably the health 
of the population and also having a moral 
and ethical side, has not heretofore, it is 
believed, been made an activity of a munici- 
pal department of health. There has seemed 
to be no authority exerting any centralizing 
supervision over the persons who are vic- 
tims of this affliction. The Department of 
Health of Newark has seen the necessity of 
taking steps to act as an advisory body in 
the treatment of these unfortunates. 

First and foremost in any supervision of 
these people is the necessary provision of a 
place where the victim may be brought face 
to face with the expert upon remedial meas- 
ures for this condition. It appeared to us 
that the best way to reach the addict was by 
means of a free addict clinic, and this has 
been recently established in the dispensary 
carried on by the Department of Health 
of the city of Newark. 

The clinic is held three times a week. 
It is free to all sufferers from narcotic ad- 
diction. and actual treatment is given. The 
clinic is in charge of Dr. Charles A. Rose- 
water and has already given promise of 
being one of the most valuable of our 
Dr. Rosewater 
states that “all the patients who have ap- 


health and social activities 


plied for treatment impressed one as being 
sincere in the expressed desire to over- 


| | 
| 
| 
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come their affliction. A few triflers have 
appeared, but these soon retired upon learn- 
ing that neither heroin, cocaine, nor hypo- 
dermic medication was obtainable. lhe 
theory underlying the principles here given 
is that the drug addict is suffering trom a 
chronic toxemia, the toxic agents being 
the uneliminated products of his perverted 
metabolism, plus the decomposition prod- 
ucts of the drug taken. The aim of treat- 
ment is to withdraw the accustomed drug 
with a minimum of distress, in order to 
make possible the restoration to health 
without necessitating physical restraint, by 
the substitution of a 


\ 
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[he average practitioner has no special 
knowledge of the methods whereby these 
cases should be treated, and very frequently 
they fall into the hands of low-class 
persons, including even some physicians 
who will commercialize their distress and 
squeeze all available cash from them, after 
which they are allowed to exist as destitute 
drug addicts obtaining their living by 
criminal procedures. The next few months, 
will, of course, show how far we may hope 
for definite progress in checking the drug 
addict traffic, but present experience shows 
that we are on the right lines in meeting 


milder narcotic, rapid 
reduction in dose and 
dilution of the toxic 
agents and their elimina- 
tion,” 

Dr. Rosewater has ob- 
served that the drug ad- 
dict will be educated into 
the fact that an addict is 
curable without under- 
going a long reduction 
treatment with the same 
dope that he has been 
in the habit of taking 
in enormous quantities. 
Che cooperation of the 
Police Department has 
been obtained in the en- 


deavors to bring drug 


addicts to the clinic, and 
an active campaign has 
been instituted and will be carried out 
against those persons who are found to 
be supplying drug addicts with cocaine, 
heroin and morphine. There can be no 
question that the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Health must proceed along the 
lines where an effort can be made to 
reduce the opportunities for undermining 
the public health. There is no greater 
menace to the health of our young people 
than drug addiction, and we will by means 
of our clinic institute a campaign of edu- 
cation among these people. 

There should be no limit to the assistance 
given by a municipality in such a course. 
The expense of our clinic has been in- 
finitesimal compared with the ultimate good 
which will be obtained. Formerly there 
was no place where people afflicted with the 
drug habit could go for regular treatment. 


A SCENE IN THE DRUG ADDICT CLINIC, NEWARK, N, J. 


a situation not formerly recognized as a 
definite activity of a department of health. 

The clinic meets on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday at 3 o'clock. Both sexes 
are received, and both white and colored 
people are accepted for treatment, and 
where a case warrants hospital treatment 
such is provided. 

It is in contemplation that employment 
shall eventually be found for some of these 
persons upon farms where their special fail- 
ing can be adequately supervised by persons 
of repute. It may eventually be possible to 
provide a farm school or a special institu- 
tion where they can make their own living 
while under supervision of our Department 
officials. 

C. V. CRASTER, M. D., 
Health Officer. 
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The New Lighting System in Los Angeles, Cal. 


By Morris M. Rathbun 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


HE above photograph shows a portion 
of Broadway, Los Angeles, as it will 
appear after the installation of the 

new lighting system recently authorized by 
the City Council for prompt completion. 
Twelve blocks in the heart of the city will 
be illuminated as shown in the picture. The 
electroliers will be 100 feet apart on each 
side of the street. Each will be 27 feet 
high and will have an illumination of 


approximately 3,200 candle-power. The 
cost of installation will be about $100,- 
000. The claim is made that when these 
lights are installed this section of Broadway 
will be the most brilliantly illuminated street 
in the United States. Altho the light power 
is not the greatest, the added brilliancy will 
be due to the fact that most of the buildings 
flanking the street are white, giving a maxi- 
mum reflecting power. 
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Educate All in “Safety First” 


By Sebert T. Friedrich 


Deputy Commissioner, Department of Public Safety, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE Department of Public Safety of 
Syracuse, comprising the Bureaus of 
lire, Police, Health, Building, and 

(Gaas and 
some time a continual program of education 
for its citizens in matters dealing with mak- 
ing the city safer, more healthful and less 
wasteful 

l'wo years ago the Mayor appointed a 
Safety First Commission consisting of many 
of the prominent men of the city interested 
in large industries, and especially of those 
who had control over many of the teams 
and trucks comprising a goodly portion of 
the city’s traffic. Among the men appointed 
members of trucking 
firms, manufacturing plant managers and 


were coal dealers, 


superintendents, railroad officials, and the 


president of the local automobile club, with 
the officers of the Department of 
Safety 


Public 
For a time, during the institution 
of the campaign, this committee met week- 
ly, but now that the work is better organized 


Electricity, has maintained for 


it meets only at the call of the chairman. 

Specially adapted literature has been the 
hief means of educating the citizens and 
children in these matters of vital impor- 


tance. Among the small pamphlets which 
have been issued in this connection from 
time to time are “Don'ts for Mothers,” 


“Don'ts for 
and Motorcyclists,” 
Handle Gasoline,” “Hazards to 
Workmen in Factories,” and special book- 
lets on the installation of gasoline tanks, the 
handling of dynamite, gunpowder and all 
other explosives, a sane Fourth of July cir- 
cular, and information relating to the regu- 
lation of 


“Don'ts for Pedestrians,” 
\utoists, 


“How to 


Bicyclists 


motion picture shows. These 
booklets and other literature are distributed 
thru the Public Library and thru semi- 
public organizations thruout the city. 

lhe most general distribution, however, 
is thru the schools. A sufficient number of 
the booklets to be distributed are sent to 
each school so that every pupil may receive 
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DRIVE CAREFULLY 


by reducing the possibility of accidents 


own safety and the safety of others by violating these 


Traffic ordinances are made to safeguard the 


Drivers and 


lives of the citizens of the city of Syracuse 
pedestrians are daily jeopardizing their 


ordinances. Let us join hands and aid 


the city officials by codperating and complying with the regulations of the Traffic Ordinance.” 
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one as he leaves the schoolroom 
at noon. The children read 
them on the way home, and the 
booklets are then more likely to 
reach the adults and be read by 
them, for children usually go 
home quicker at noon than at 
night, at which time there is a 
tendency to play a bit. The 
booklets which we want to have 
reach the parents are more 
likely to be lost in the playtime 
than when the children are 
hurrying home for the noon 
lunch. 

At the camp of the Syracuse 
Council of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica we distributed, at the re- 
quest of the officers, a large 
number of the booklets; the 
subjects were thoroly treated in 
talks and the boys were given 
tests on the various topics. 

Thru the Building Bureau all 
garages are fully inspected 
when they are under construc- 
tion, to see that they conform 
to the regulations both as to 


construction and as to the stor- 
age of gasoline. After the gar- 
ages are in use, the Fire Bu- 
reau makes regular inspections 
to see that the regulations are still being 
satisfactorily carried out. Both business 
places and factories are inspected for faulty 
construction which might lead to serious 
fires and for the purpose of giving advice 
to employes and employers on precautionary 
measures for their mutual protection. Six 
or eight men are daily employed on this 
inspection work thruout the year. 

The department practices what it 
preaches. The fire department is now 
about three-quarters motorized. In strict 
obedience with the regulations, no gasoline 
is stored on the premises, but every bit is 
kept in buried safety tanks. We permit no 
gasoline to be used in the fire houses for 
cleaning purposes, and never allow the 
gasoline supply tank to be opened indoors ; 
the apparatus must be driven out into the 
open to be filled. Safety cans are used to 
carry gasoline from the pump to the appa- 
ratus. 

Each fire company and every police sta- 
tion is equipped with a complete “first aid” 


Cautior Absent 
Obstructior | 


Accident—Coming 


cabinet, and the surgeons of both services 
have instructed all men in their departments 
so that everyone is efficient in first aid re- 
lief. Another item in connection with our 
fire department which, on the face of it, 
seems rather insignificant, is the including 
of a Pyrene extinguisher in the equipment 
of every piece of apparatus. There are 
many instances when the apparatus is called 
out on an alarm to extinguish an automo- 
bile fire. Without such a piece of equip- 
ment the apparatus is helpless in dealing 
with gasoline fires, while its inclusion has 
saved much valuable property and in se\ 
eral instances the lives of the occupants of 
the machines. 

No explosives are permitted to be sold or 
transported thru the city without a special 
permit. 

The experience of our police cle partment 
has shown the effectiveness of the safety 
work which has been instituted and has fur- 
ther indicated that much of the troubl 
which leads to arrests is due to careless- 
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o'clock A. M., 


Traffic 
City | 


Car Number... 


Name 
Ordered to Report to Chief 
Car Number 


Violation - 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


BUREAU OF POLICE 


Please call on Chief of Police M. L. Cadin, at Police Headquarters, at Ten 


ordinances called to your attention. 


_.......-191____, regarding violation of 


SUMMONS FOR TRAFFIC 


ness. Much more has been accomplished 
in the way of effective enforcement of or- 
dinances for the safety of the public thru 
heart-to-heart talks and proper reprimands 
by the chief of police among the best citi- 
zens than by causing arrests. The card 
shown herewith has, thru its courteous 
spirit, been a means of transforming reck 
less automobilists into safe drivers. The 
upper part of the card is made out by the 
officer who observes the infringement of 
traffic or city ordinance, and is either given 
to the driver or else left in his car if he is 
absent. The lower section is turned in to 
the Chief of Police, that he may know what 
drivers are expected to report to him and 
for what cause. The card amounts to a 
polite court summons, but does not entail 
an actual appearance at court; it is rather a 


rational discussion with the chief, the result 
usually being that the driver departs on 


OFFENDERS IN SYRACUSE 


friendly terms and with a resolve that he 
will not be guilty of infringing the ordi- 
nance again. 

In connection with the Bureau of Health, 
we had a float in the last Municipal Day 
parade showing the old and the new drink- 
ing fountains. The old oaken bucket—the 
germ-laden bucket—was shown at one end 
of the float, and the modern bubbling foun- 
tain was seen at the other end. This Bureau 
is, furthermore, very active in its distribu- 
tion of “No Spitting” and “No Smoking” 
signs thruout the city. 

The photographs shown with this article 
are from our latest “Safety First” booklet, 
copies of which will gladly be sent to other 
cities which wish further information as 
to the active work carried on by this de- 
partment with the codperation of the muni- 
cipal officials and the Safety First Commis- 
sion, 


“The King Can Do No Wrong” 


Shall Our Parks Be Made Safe for the Public? 


By Robert Emmet Tracy 


Director, Indianapolis Bureau of Governmental Research 


INGS and emperors seem to be no 

longer au fait. In all of the liberal 

countries of the world they are 
either dispensed with or are retained only 
for old times’ sake. Nevertheless, some of 
the ancient regal theories still stick on per- 
tinaciously, even though furtively and tra- 
ditionally, imbedded in the common law, 
which has not always been on the closest 
speaking terms with the common people. 
The evolution of popular government has 
been extremely slow, and in some quarters 
painful. What is going on in Russia to-day 
and what may go on in Germany to-morrow 
only shows that government by the people, 
whether for the people or not, is a compara- 
tively new phenomenon in the universe. 

One of the legal principles probably de 
veloped from this old divine right of kings 
is the exemption of municipalities from 
liability for negligence in the performance 
ef governmental functions as distinguished 
from corporate or proprietary functions 
when the city would be acting as any other 
owner or proprietor. Of course, cities are 
made liable by statute, and, as a matter of 
fact, cities are generally responsible for the 
care and condition of the streets because, 
usually by statute, they have exclusive con- 
trol. 

There is an interesting line of cases re 
lating to parks and recreational facilities 
wherein almost invariably the city has not 
been held liable for the negligence of 
its servants. Massachusetts courts have 
adopted a very strict rule in this regard, as 
in the case of Bolster v. City of Lawrence, 
114 N. E. 722, in which a public bath house 
and its approaches gave way as the result of 
the city’s negligence, and several lives were 
lost. The court said that the possibility of 
a small charge did not affect the public 
character of the baths, which were for the 
benefit of all. “The difficulty lies not in the 
statement of the governing principles of 
law, but in their application to particular 
facts. The unchanging test is whether the 
act is for the common good of all without 


the element of special corporate benefit o1 
pecuniary profit.” 

lhe courts following the Massachusetts 
rule * refuse to hold the city liable except 
where the liability is imposed by statut 
lhe other rulet is much more lenient and 
liberal in these cases, and is inclined to hold 
the city responsible wherever there is 
serious question that the city is not acting 
in its governmental capacity. 

In the recent case of Robbins v. Omaha, 
160 N. W. 749, a boy of 9 was drowned in 
an artificial pool in an undeveloped part of 
a park. Altho the caretaker saw the boy in 
a dangerous position, he did nothing. The 
court decided that a good cause of action 
was not stated because the pool and the raft 
did not constitute a nuisance. One judg 
disagreed with the ruling, saying that unless 
the city was performing a governmental 
function, Mr. Robbins stated a good case 
Courts have held that a city shall not main 
tain an attractive nuisance, and this seems 
like such a situation. 

In Hibbard v. Wichita, 159 Pacific 399, 
small children were bitten by coyotes con- 
fined in cages in the city’s zodlogical garden 
The children had been allowed by their 
parents to stray, but, at the same time, the 
animals were not confined as safely as they 
might have been. The lower court gave a 
judgment for $500; but the upper court de- 
cided that the city was not liable, since it 
was acting in its governmental capacity 
Here, too, one judge felt that the munici- 
pality should be liable for maintaining a 


re 


nuisance, saying: “The coyote cage was a 
most malignant and excuseless attraction 


* Louisville Park Commissioners v. Prinz, 127 Ky, 


460. Clark v. Waltham, 128 Mass. 567. Steele v. Be 
ton, 128 Mass. 583 Blair v. Granger, 24 R. I. 17 


Russell v. Tacoma, 8 Wash, 156. Sheehan v. Bostor 
171 Mass. 296. tisbing v. Asbury Park, 80 N. J. I 
416 

+ Pennell v. Wilmington, 7 Pen: Del.) 229 
Rloom v. Newark, 3 Ohio N. P. (N. S.) 480 Bar 
thold v. Philadelphia. 154 Pa. 199. Weber v. Harris 
burg, 216 Pa. 117 Denver v. Spencer, 34 Colo. 27 
Silverman v. New York, 114 N. Y. Sup. 59 Mahon 
v. New York, 10 N. Y. Misc. 664. Ehrgott v. New 
York, 96 N. Y. 264. Burridge v. Detroit, 117 Mict 
557. Ankenbrand v. Phila., 52 Pa. Sup. Ct. 581 
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The maintenance of a public park does 
not imply, and should not include, the pro- 
vision of man-eating specimens of zoology 
to dine upon the children of those who visit 
such park.” 

In Harper v. Topeka, g2 Kan. 11, a boy 
broke through the ice while 
park. The city 
watchman there to prevent 
liable for the 


\ serious question arises 


skating on a 
stationed no 
It was not held 


pond in a 


drowning 
as to how much 


of a duty of care government wes adults 


and children when it invites them to use 
parks or other recreational facilities 
Where, as in the Lawrence case, a number 


of people are drowned thru the negligence 


of the citv’s servants, one wonders how far 


principle can be carried without a 

more reasonable consideration of the facts 

In Gartland v. New York Zodlogical So 

ciety, 135 N. Y. App. Div., 163, the 
| 


ere is no governmental duty put 


a le gal 


Court 


the municipality to provide parks and 


and 


upon 


pleasure grounds, collections of wild 


animals or fish, or paintings, or books, ex 
cept in the large sense that a great city may 
with propriety consider the esthetic and not 
be confined to the practical 7: 

There have been a number of other cases 
In Barthold 
a child 


of children drowned in parks 
v. Philadelphia, 154 Pa 
sitting on a 


109, 
stone on the 
Park 


edge of a 


pond in Fairmount was drowned 


when the stone slid into the water. The 
Court held that a binding charge to the 
jury to find for the city was properly re 
fused. In Capp v. St Louis, 251 Mo., 345. 


a case in which a child was drowned under 
much the same circumstances, it was held 
a jury question whether the city was negli- 
gent in not protecting or eliminating the 
pool. The Court felt that the city must 
keep its parks in 
tion for the 
them. 

In Schauf's 


106 Ky.., 


in a case where 


a reasonably safe condi- 


benefit of all persons using 
Paducah, 
was held rot liable 
a child fell into an unen- 


Administrator v. 
228, the cit 


closed pond on the commons 

In Anadarko v. Swain, 42 Okl. 741, a boy 
of 8 was drowned in 
nected with the water-works but inside a 
park. A high wire fence had been around 
the basin, but was taken down by 
and not replaced 


a settling basin con- 


workmen 
The boy was attracted 
to the basin by his curiosity and childish in- 
stinct. The Court said that the child was 
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on the premises by express invitation, and 
held the basin an attractive nuisance, and 
the city liable. 

“The maintenance of a public park in a popu- 
lous city is not only an implied, but an express, 
invitation to the public to resort to it for 
amusement and recreation, and where children 
of tender years and immature minds are in- 
vited to play and amuse themselves, the parents 
have a right to rely on the city to exercise a 
reasonable or ordinary care to keep the park and 
water-works system safe for the benefit of those 
who come there by such express invitation. 

lhe city owed to adults and children alike 
the duty of exercising ordinary care to avoid 
injuring them anywhere within the boundaries 
»f the public park, and it cannot escape liability 
for the death of this child by drawing a dis- 
tinction between the duties the city owed to 
the invitees at different points or portions of 
the park. The view we take of the case is 
that the city owed to this child and its parents 
the duty to exercise ordinary care to avoid in- 
juring him, no matter on which portion of the 
park the child might resort to for play.” 

In Nashville v. Burns, 174 S. W. 1111, 
a city owning a park and playground was 
held not liable to a minor struck by a swing 
in the park, because it was engaged in pre 
serving public health and not in any pro- 
prietary or ministerial duty. 

In Canon City (Colo.) v. Cox, 133 
Pacific 1040, an action for injuries to a 
child playing on a merry-go-round in the 
city park, there was held to be evidence to 
sustain a finding that the city was negligent 
in maintaining the appliance in a defective 
condition. 

In Ackeret v. Minneapolis, 151 N. W. 
976, it was decided that a city maintaining 
footpaths in its parks which were used as 
thorofares is liable for injuries resulting 
from the dangerous condition of walks 
caused by the negligence of the city’s em- 
ployes. This holding is contrary to the 
early Massachusetts case, Clark v. Wal- 
tham, 128 Mass. 567, in which, altho the 
town was getting revenue out of a building 
on a fenced-off portion of the common, it 
was not held liable for the bad condition of 
the paths. In another early Massachusetts 
case, Steele v. Boston, 128 Mass. 583, the 
city was not liable to one run down by a 
sled on a path especially prepared by the 
city for that purpose by turning water on 
it to 


freeze. Reasonable precautions to 


protect pedestrians had been taken, how- 
ever, by building a bridge at an intersection. 

Another interesting phase of this same 
question is that of the public park where 
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there are numerous concessions, affording 
various kinds of amusement and opportuni 
ties for spending money. In 
\sbury Park, 78 Atlantic 196 (1910), the 
city the 
weak reasoning that the accident happened 
in that part of the park that was kept grass 
covered, free from concessions and for gen- 
eral public use. This seems to make the 
right of the injured person to redress de- 
pend upon whether the profits go into pri- 
vate or public pockets. On the difficulty of 
deciding whether a given duty is govern- 
mental or corporate, the Kentucky court, in 
Louisville v. Prinz, 105 S. W. 948 (1907), 


Bisbing v. 


was exempted from liability on 


says: 
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“This is because the line between powers ex 
ercised by the municip: 
capacity and for purposes 
preservation of the public health, 
morals, and those exercised for the conve 
nience, advantage and benetit of a city and its 
inhabitants, is often so 
them 
supported by good reason.” 


their publ 


lit 
Liities 


pertaining to the 


Satety i 


narrow that the distin : 


tion between cannot well be 


det rhe d 


After all, it seems that the whole theory 
of city and county exemption from liability 
for negligence of this kind rests on nothing 
better than public convenience. One cannot 
help feeling that the theory of sovereignty, 
knowing no responsibility 


nor reason, 18 


still struggling to stay with us 


Public Benefactions of Private Citizens 


in Texas Cities 


UBLIC benefactions of important and 
lasting character should always be 
made widely known—not for the glo- 
rification of individuals, but because of the 
stimulating effect upon public spirit. The 


HOUSTON RECEIVES 
RARE BENEFALTIONS 


WILLIAM M RICE ENDOWMENT 
FOR RICE INSTITUTE NOW AG- 
GREGATES ABOUT $11,000,000. 


GREAT PUBLIC HOSPITAL 


George H. Hermans Gives This and 
500 Acres for Park—Many Other 
Small Parks Donated. 
—_—_—_ 


HEADINGS 


FROM THREE 


Dallas News, always active in the field of 
public welfare, has recently published a 
series of ten articles describing the endur- 
ing monuments that have been erected by 
patriotic men and women of Texas. These 
memorials include public libraries, great 


GIVES HOME CITY 
LIBRARY BUILDING 


BENEFACTION OF MR. AND MRS. J. 
A. KEMP TO WICHITA FALLS 
COSTS $25,000, 


OTHERS DONATE. PAR 


‘W. M. MeGregor and R. E. Haff Deed 
City Two Blocks of Lanéd—Park 
Searce of Inspiration, 


ISSUES OF 


parks, educational institutions, hospitals, 
etc. Among the 
parks have been given are Denison, Waco, 
Fort Worth, Beaumont, Wichita Falls, 


Antonio and Houston. 


BUYS BLOCK IN HEART 
OF CTY FORPARK USE 


cities to which public 


San 


FORT WORTH PROFITS BY GEN- 
EROUS GIFT OF CAPTAIN 
§. B, BURNETT, 


COST ABOUT $150,000 


Not Be Donated as 


Property Will 
Bere Ground, bat Will Be Improved 
by Expert Landscape Architects 


THE DALLAS 


VEWS 


The Service which the News is perform- 
ing in calling attention to the gifts is one 
worthy of being duplicated in other parts 
of the country. 
used in these interesting articles are here- 
with reproduced. 


Three of the column heads 
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Mutual Fire Protection Aid Proposed for 
Connecticut Municipalities 


Standard Adapter Couplings Recommended 


OWNS and cities in Connecticut 

which have fire departments are to be 

called upon by the Connecticut State 
Council of Defense to put into effect thru- 
out the entire state a plan for the inter- 
change of fire apparatus in emergencies 
lhe matter has been investigated by the 
Council's Committee on Industrial Survey, 
which recently reported to the Council that, 
on account of the efforts in the past few 
vears of the Fire Chiefs’ Association, there 
is mutual aid codperation to a very consid- 
erable extent among the various towns and 
cities, 

lhe committee recognized the desir- 
ability of a standard thread on hose and 
hydrant couplings thruout the state, but 
did not recemmend at this time any effort 
to change the various threads now used. 
Instead, it recommended most strongly that 
every fire department in the state be equip- 
ped with a sufficient number of standard 
adapter couplings to permit of ready mu- 
tual aid 
lhe adapter proposed has been designed 

under the direction of 
John C. Moran, chief of 


the Hartford fire depart- 


ment, who was named by -4 
the Fire Chiefs’ Associa- 2 
tion a committee of one to 
assist the council's com- 
mittee in this matter. The 
committee also has had 
the benefit of the advice | 
of Horace B. Clark, chair- } be 
man of the Board of Fire gs 
Commissioners of Hart- 
ford. a8 
The State Council of | 5” 
Defense is making a de- ! 
termined effort to have t— 
every town in the state ‘ 


which has a fire depart- 


ment provide itself with a 
these standard adapter 


couplings so as to make 
mutual aid possible at all 


A Tis Coupiwe tose By 


at $5.75 each, and towns are to be given an 
opportunity to buy them from the Council 
at this rate. 

The report of the Industrial Survey 
committee to the Council was in part as 
follows: 


“The majority of towns have authorized 
their chiefs to use their own judgment in an 
emergency in asking and rendering aid. In a 
number of cases, however, delay may be caused 
thru the necessity of first obtaining the ap- 
proval of the mayor or the board of fire com- 
mussioners. 

“The obstacle of great variety of size and 
threads of hose couplings has been partially 
overcome in those towns where precautions 
have been taken, by the expedient of equipping 
the department with a sufficient variety of spe- 
cial couplings or adapters so that the hose of 
any city from which aid might be requested 
can be attached to the local hydrants 

“While recognizing the desirability of a 
standard thread thruout all towns in the 
state, your committee does not recommend at 
this time any effort to change the various 
threads now used by the different departments, 
but recommends most strongly that every de- 
partment in the state be equipped with a suf- 


Natiovac Hose 


/ 
« & 
© 
| ig No 
ole 


CovecinG to Be 


times thruout Connecticut 
The Council has arranged 
to secure these couplings 


Locac Fine Comrany 


BY Fine Compapy 


ADAPTER FOR FIRE HOSE COUPLINGS TO PROVIDE UNIVERSAL 
FIRE SERVICE IN CONNECTICUT 
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ficient number of standard adapter couplings 
to permit of ready mutual aid 

“Detailed drawings of these couplings, de 
signed under the direction of Chief J. C 
Moran, which convert the odd thread of a lo- 
cal hydrant or hose to the national standard, 
are attached to this report. 

“It is obvious that it is absolutely essential 
that this system to be successful must be used 
universally in the state (except where the 
thread is standard) in order that each depart- 
ment may be sure, regardless of.where sent, 
to find hydrants equipped to receive hose 
couplings of standard thread. 

“A quotation of $5.75 each has been ob- 
tained on orders in excess of 350 pieces. 

“Your committee, therefore, makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations, namely : 

“That it be authorized in the name of the 
Council to instruct the various local agencies 
of the Council as follows: 

“1. In cases where authority is not at pres- 
ent vested in the chief or acting chief to ask 


or render assistance in emergency, to obtain 
for him such authority) 

‘2. To arrange with the local departments 
in their districts, to place orders directly on 
the State Council of Defense for a suitable 
number of hydrant and hose couplings.” 

The committee has sent letters to all 
chairmen of the council's local agencies 
thruout the state urging them to take 
prompt action in this matter. The letters 
include order blanks on which the towns 
and cities may place orders for adapter 
couplings, and they also include a working 
drawing of the coupling. 

The State Council of Defense feels con- 
fident that the adoption of the recommenda- 
tion by towns thruout the state will pro- 
vide an excellent basis for the interchange 
of fire apparatus on an elaborate scale in 
case of emergency. 


Lightning Arresters a War Necessity 


By T. Alfred Fleming 
State Fire Marshal of Ohio 


URELY to safeguard foodstuffs, muni- 

tions, and the elements entering into 

a successful culmination of the 

World War, our Department, some time 

ago, issued an order requiring protectors 

in the form of lightning arresters and fuses 
on telephones. 

After conferences with the telephone 
heads, it was found that supplies necessary 
for the changes contemplated could not be 
secured in the thirty-day time limit, and 
further consultations were held. 

The heads of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and the Independent Telephone organ- 
izations, patriotically codperated with the 
Ohio State Fire Marshal's Department, and 
a satisfactory basis of agreement was 
reached, effective May 1, 1918, whereby 
protectors approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters shall be installed at 
the subscribers’ premises upon all lines sery- 
ing establishments embraced by the follow- 
ing list: 

Warehouses, flour and cereal mills and grain 
elevators 

Wholesale provision and grocery companies 

Cold storage plants 

Canning factories, storage and preserving 
plants 

Packing houses and abattoirs 

Freight houses, depots and terminals 


Wharf storage, both rivers and lake, includ 
ing ship yards 

Manufactories and storage of butter and 
cheese with an output of 100 pounds a day 

Fertilizers and acid plants 

Manufactories of shoes and leather goods 

Foundries and machine shops making war 
supplies 

Manufactories and storage of clothing and 
knitted goods 

Lumber yard connections 

Grain, hay and provision storage 

Bakeries making 150 loaves a day or over, 
and food repositories 

Exception is made of those lines which 
are unexposed in accordance with the fol- 
lowing definition: an unexposed line is one 
which is entirely in underground cable or 
in metal-sheathed aerial cable from the cen- 
tral office to the building in which the in- 
strument is located, or from the central 
office to the block in which such building 
is located, provided there is no liability of 
contact thru accidental means with wires 
which carry current in excess of 400 volts 
to ground. 

The Ohio State Fire Marshal's Depart- 
ment is relieved now that the foodstuffs and 
the war materials are safeguarded from 
visitation of lightning, realizing that every 
dollar burned now is more than a dollar 
filched from the War Chest of the allies! 
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The Versatility and Endurance of Motor Trucks 


| 


\MERICAN-LA FRANCE COMBINATION FIRE TRUCK, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


< a 
4 


PACKARD 5-TON TRUCK, FULLY LOADED WITH SAND, AFTER CRASHING THRU A ; 

BRIDGE AT AKRON, OHIO ; 

The truck was not damaged in any way. When the 

truck to be jacked up and lowered down to the bank of 

Within an hour it had been thoroly inspected 
for the Akron Cartage Company. 


debris was cleared away sufficiently to allow the 
the stream, it started off under its own power. 
, pronounced sound and unharmed, and was back on its job 
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MORELAND MOTOR SQUAD WAGON USED BY THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF LOS ANGELES, 
CAL., EQUIPPED WITH PORTABLE HEADLIGHTS, PULMOTOR, OXYACETYLENE 
BAR-CUTTING APPARATUS, ETC. 


WHITE EMERGENCY TRUCK AS USED AT MINE RESCUE STATION 


The oxygen helmets worn by the men enable them to penetrate far into the subterranean tunnels, thru 
passages laden with the most poisonous gas or smoke, and bring the unfortunate miners to the surtace, where 
pulmotors, oxygen tanks and other means may be employed to revive them. The motor truck carries s ecial 


equipment, such as fire extinguishers, safety lanterns, hose, axes, crowbars, miners’ tools, drills, saws, picks, 
shovels, rope, Compasses, complete sets of surgical dressings and instruments 
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Modern 


Lighting Methods 


THE OLD WAY 


Two sets of poles. 
Tubular steel for supporting trolley 
wires. 

Cast iron standards for lighting. 
DOUBLE EXPENSE 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb 

line. 
Underground wiring absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles 
in alignment. 


THE ELRECO WAY 


One set of Elreco combination poles. 

The addition of ornamental bracket 
and base transforms the ordinary plain 
trolley pole into a handsome lighting 
standard. 

“White Way” is obtained at less than 
one-half the cost of a separate installa- 
tion. 

Lighting wires may be attached to 
top of poles—saving all expensive 
underground construction. 

Curb line free from all unnecessary 
obstruction. 


Get full details and catalog 


Electric 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Railway Equipment Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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The “Take a Roomer” Campaign 


By Lawrence Veiller 
Secretary and Director, National Housing Association 


HE campaign started by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
from patriotic motives and adopted 

by business men all over the country, urg- 
ing citizens in their communities to open 
their homes to working men in order to 
accommodate the influx of labor that has 
come thru the development of war indus- 
tries, is likely to have consequences not an- 
ticipated by those who started the move- 
ment, and fraught with great peril to the 
nation. 

The “easiest way” is always the danger- 
ous way. 

It was a very natural thing for business 
men who have never had occasion to con- 
sider the social and sanitary problems of 
our great cities, when confronted with the 
problem of housing suddenly an increased 
number of workers in a given city, to say 
to themselves: “Why, the present buildings 
in this town aren't working with 100 per 
cent efficiency. There are lots of vacant 
rooms in every house in town that could be 
utilized to house a war worker and thus 
speed up the war.” 

The writer yields to no one in his desire 
to speed up the war, but questions seriously 
whether the “Take a Roomer” campaign 
was ever necessary and whether it has 
brought about the results that its proponents 
counted on. 

It is all very well to say to the people in 
a community: “As a patriotic service, open 
your homes to these working men who are 
coming to this town to build ships or to 
make munitions and thus help win the war. 
Take in one man, take in two men, take in 
three men, take in six men; take in as many 
as your house will hold.” And in the first 
blush of patriotic enthusiasm it is not diffi- 
cult for many people to bring themselves to 
the belief that this is a desirable and neces- 
sary thing to do. 

Unfortunately the persons who proposed 
this plan placed no restrictions upon it, and 
apparently never considered the conditions 
under which it might be very disadvantage- 
ous to take roomers into private homes. 
The greatest housing evil we have in Amer- 


ica to-day is the problem of room over- 
crowding, which is inseparably bound up 
with the lodger or roomer problem. It has 
in the past been confined to certain alien 
groups in the population. It is a problem 
practically untouched to-day. I know of 
no city in the United States that has grap- 
pled with it effectively Soston has ex- 
pended much effort in seeking its solution; 
so has New York, but neither city has dealt 
with it satisfactorily. 

Singularly enough, it is one form of 
housing evil which can be provid to have 
a direct causal relation to disease and bad 
health, and it has been so proved. Yet it 
is the only phase of housing that the coun- 
try has not a program or plan for and has 
not done something effective toward over- 
coming. The sanitary, social and moral 
evils resulting from the introduction of 
strangers into family life in too close prox- 
imity, without privacy, without adequate 
ventilation, without sufficient air space, 
without proper bathing or toilet facilities, 
are so well known as to need no comment 
here. 

Weighing my words carefully, I believe 
that the “Take a Roomer” campaign will 
bring about conditions that the country will 
not recover from in twenty-five years. | 
do not wish to be misunderstood. There 
are, of course, conditions where the taking 
of a single roomer, or even two or three 
roomers, into a family can do no harm what- 
soever, but on the contrary is a good thing 
to do. It depends, however, on the kind of 
home, the number of free rooms there are 
available, their accessibility, their privacy— 
in a word, their suitability for the purpose. 

In this “Take a Roomer™” campaign, | 
regret to say there has been little or no 
consideration given by anybody to these 
fundamental conditions. The promoters of 
the idea have apparently given no thought 
to whether roomers were to be taken six in 
a room or eight in a room; whether the 
were displacing the rooms sorely needed by 
the growing children, the boys and girls of 
that family; whether the rooms were light 
or dark, whether the overcrowding result- 
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EFFICIENCY 
OF 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR 
PROVEN IN CHICAGO 


THIS FLEET OF SIX AUTO-EDUCTORS IS 
CHICAGO’S RECOGNITION OF OUR CLAIMS 
OF EFFICIENCY,ECONOMY AND SANITATION 


THESE SIX AUTO-EDUCTORS ARE ORDER- 
ED AS A RESULT OF THE ENORMOUS 
SAVING EFFECTED AND SANITARY WORK 
DONE BY ONE AUTO-EDUCTOR LAST YEAR. 


THIS IS CONVINCING PROOF OF 
EFFICIENCY 
THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. 


817 FAIRBANKS BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
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ing was likely to endanger the health of the 
people in that town as well as of the people 
in the house itself, and, finally, of the effect 
on the morals of the people thus living in 
such close quarters. 

It was so difficult to make headway 
against the lédger. evil im pre-war times 
that it seems especially unfortunate to have 
stimulated a tendency that had been already 
threatening the welfare of our institutions. 

The reasons why it is difficult to make 
headway against the practice of taking in 
roomers are quite evident. In. the first 
place the family or tenant occupying the 
house or the flat is generally in favor of it, 
for it means increasing their revenues in 
an easy way; the landlord is in favor of it, 
for he knows that with his tenants thus de- 
riving increased revenues he can increase 
the rent, and he generally does; the roomer 
is in favor of it, for it furnishes him with 
more comfortable and cheaper accommoda- 
tions than he can find elsewhere. The only 
persons against it are a few sanitarians and 
social workers, who realize only too keenly 
the sanitary and social evils that are bound 
to come from room overcrowding. 

One reason why so little headway has 
been made in this field in the past has been 
the lack of recognition on the part of 
those combating the evil that there is no 
place in most cities in which the single 
worker can live in decent fashion. So long 
as this need is not met by the building of 
hotels for working men and_ working 
women, with individual bedrooms that can 
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be rented at as low a rate as $3 a week, 
this evil is likely to flourish. 

An interesting illustration of the reaction 
on a group of business men in a community 
which has probably exemplified more in- 
tensively than any other in America the 
problems and difficulties attendant upon the 
sudden growth of war industries, is found 
in the attitude toward this subject taken by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Ina recent statement, George Gove, 
Executive Secretary said: 

“More than two years ago, acting on the 
basis of a patriotic appeal and possibly from 
self-interest in the face of increasing rents, 
homes that were never before open to strangers 
received roomers, and during a brief period 
all of the available rooming space in the city 
was occupied. As a result of that experience, 
| believe that I can saye that representative 
public opinion in BridgepOrt is vehemently op 
posed to any movement which will tend to re 
store the conditions thru which we passed two 
years ago. I believe that representative publi 
opinion in Bridgeport is conscious of the evils 
which eventually arise from this form of con- 
gestion. An appeal to take in roomers carries 
with it no restriction as to the number to be 
taken in, and the isolation of the home, once 
broken, offers encouragement to profit to the 
fullest by the new policy. lm Bridgeport, the 
number rapidly grew to ce@nMsiderable propor 
tion, and for a time there were places in which 
six and seven were sleeping in one room 

“After two years of wrestling with this and 
every other municipal, social, and industrial 
problem which the war has brought, this com- 
munity recognizes that expedients de not suf 
fice; that problems must be understood in 
order to be solved, and that the solution must 
rest upon a solid foundation. Physical and 
social ills outside the factory and in the hom 
are reflected in the factory in production. 


GOOD ADVICE ON PUBLIC SAFETY AND 


COURTESY FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 


NEW YORK SUBWAY SYSTEM TO ITS PASSENGERS 
The above cartoon from the New York Evening Telegram pictures the distribution of the posters 
which have been displayed in the subway cars, and which are of interest to any city which has a local 
transportation system. Some of the posters read as follows 


“Getting On and Off, Passengers getting off have the right of way. Please do not attempt to 


board 


a car until the passengers leaving it have had a chance to get off.” 


Courtesy. We instruct our employes to treat passengers as they thengfifves would like to be treated 
Won’t you put yourself in their place, and treat them accordingly 


“Save Your Own Time. If you will move away from the door on entering a car, you will shorten the 
time of your trip. . Standing near the door adds to congestion and delays your train.” ‘ 

“About Feet Again. Hundreds of people have asked us again to request you not to sit with your legs 
crossed and, your feet extended into the aisle. We are making some headway. Thank you! 


AMERICAN CITY 


Preserves Roadsg 


Prevents ‘Md. 


ia 
> 


Tarvia in the famous 


Ogden Canon, Utah 


When a town is contemplating the use of 
Tarvia to preserve its roads and prevent 
dust, it is very apt to write to other towns 
where Tarvia has been thoroughly tried 
out. For instance, Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming, secured the following report from 
the authorities at Ogden, Utah: 


“I am pleased to state that Tarvia has proved a suc- 
cess in the City of Ogden. For the past three years 
we have been treating our gravel and macadam roads 
with Tarvia and in every case it has proved an entire 
success. I might say we are now constructing about 
two and one-half miles of Tarvia 10oad on Harrison 
Avenue and the Dug-way, which is a part of the 
boulevard leading to our famous Ogden Cafion resorts. 


(Signed) “CHRIS. FLYGARE 


“Supt. Streets and Public Improvements.” 


Tarvia has behind it ten years of experience 
and one of the strongest organizations of 
road engineers in America. 


Now, when the nation needs good roads so 
that motor-trucks can help out the great 
railroad congestion, it is more important 
than ever that every community should 
investigate the road proposition thorough- 
ly. Obviously, what we need is more good 
roads to save the situation. 


To any one interested we should be glad not 
only to send our regular good-roads litera- 
ture, but to give advice on specific road 
problems. 


The Company 


New York Chicago P *hiladelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 

Birmin poe Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

THE RRETT COMPANY, Limitep Montreal 


Winsnipes Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, NS Sydney, N. 5. 


Photo Courtesy “ American City,” N.Y. 
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First Proportional Representation Election in 
Kalamazoo 


By Harry H. Freeman 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


N February 4, 1918, the electors of 
Kalamazoo adopted a new city char- 
ter of the manager type embodying 

the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion for electing the city commission of 
seven members, The first election under the 
new charter was set for Monday, April 1, 
igi8. Immediately upon adoption of the 
charter, candidates began to announce 
themselves, and on March 12—the last date 
upon which petitions could be filed—there 
were twenty-six candidates in the field. This 
number was later reduced to twenty-three 
by the withdrawal of three men. The list 
of candidates showed representation from 
practically every interest in the city. 

The charter provides that any elector may 
hecome a candidate for the office of City 
Commissioner by filing, or having filed for 
him, a nominating petition containing the 
names of not less than fifty or more than 
seventy-five qualified electors. Six of the 
ten members of the then Board of Alder- 
men sought reélection to the new commis- 
sion. Business and labor both were well 
represented, and there were conservatives 
and radicals, men who had been identified 
with municipal ownership fights of the past, 
and men who had stood opposed to it. 
There were four candidates of Holland de- 
scent bidding for the support of the Hol- 
land element of the community, numbering 
about one-fourth of the voting population 
It is safe to say that the electors have 
never before had such a variety from 
which to choose. 

Unfortunately no big vital issue was 
raised during the campaign. It happened 
that soon after the nominations had been 
filed, Truxton Talbot, a representative of 
extreme radicalism, made up a ticket of 
seven, including himself. Thru his weekly 
paper “The People,’ he appealed to the 
laboring class to be self-conscious and to 
support his slate of seven men. About a 
week before the election a number of the 
“better element,” frightened lest Mr. Talbot 
should get elected, organized a “Municipal 
Voters League.” This league was an or- 


ganization aimed to defeat what they called 
the Talbot political machine, and they re- 
commended that the voters make their 
choices from among the sixteen candidates 
aot on the Talbot ticket. The campaign 
of the Voters League resolved into a bitter 
fight on Truxton Talbot. His record was 
given to the people thru paid advertisements 
in the one daily paper of the city and thru 
circulars and handbills. 

Kalamazoo has slightly over 9,000 regis 
tered voters. The first surprise was the 
very light vote cast, only 4,461 electors 
going to the polls. Considerable apprehen- 
sion was felt during preélection days ovet 
the voter's ability to intelligently mark his 
ballot under the new system, and yet only 
157 ballots had to be declared invalid. The 
quota necessary to elect was 539. Two of 
the candidates, Connable and Upjohn, had 
more than their full quota on first choice 
ballots. No other candidates were elected 
by obtaining the quota until after the dis- 
tribution of the two surpluses and the de- 
feat and transfer of the ballots from fifteen 
other candidates. This showed three hay- 
ing obtained the quota of 539, with four 
other candidates remaining, who were de- 
clared elected in order to make the com- 
mission of seven. Another interesting fea- 
ture was that all ballots but 214 were capa- 
ble of being transferred up to the time the 
count ended. The Central Election Board 
met at the close of the polls at 8 p.m. The 
ballots were received by the Board at 10:45 
p. m. and the final result was determined at 
5:30 p. m. Tuesday. 

As a whole the new commission is con- 
ceded thoroly representative and higher in 
ability and vision than the personnel of 
past aldermanic boards. Only one of the 
six former aldermen was elected, and his 
experience for the last nine years will pro- 
vide an excellent connecting link between 
the old government and the new. Mr. 
Connable, who received the highest vote in 
the city, is a former mayor and a very 
popular business man. W. E. Upjohn is 
the father of the new charter movement 
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SHIPs, a hundred thousand ships 
should enter and leave our ports 
this year, to carry men, food and 


ROM the manufacturer to the trenches the motor 
truck is constantly playing its part in speeding 


overseas transportation. Snips depend on Trucks— 
munitions for the Allies. 
lrucks depend on Tires. Never has quality meant 
so much! 


BRUTALLY strong—built to withstand the greatest 

demands made upon them—Fisk Souip Tires faith- 

“There is now a Fisk Tire for fully meet every possible requirement of truck service. 
every motor vehicle that rolls.”’ WHEN you need Solid Tires—buy Fisk. 


FISK SOLID TIRES 
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FABLE SHOWING COUNT ON THE FIRST 


HELD 
in Kalamazoo, and is one of the com- 
munity’s most progressive citizens. Two 


members of the new commission were mem- 
bers of the commission which framed the 
new charter—Upjohn and Shakespeare. |i 
there is any disappointment, it was in the 
election of Truxton Talbot, and among 
those who appreciate the difficulty in 
modern municipal administrations} there is 
a feeling of satisfaction that Mr. Talbot is 
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PROPORTIONAL 


IN KALAMAZOO, 


REPRESENTATION ELECTION 


MICH 


now a part of the city government, where 
he must defend and justify his actions in- 
stead of being critic on the outside free to 
tear down as he pleased. In summary, the 
membership of the city commission just 
elected includes men of ripe experience in 
civie affairs, men who know the weakness« 

ot the discarded system and the rich pro! 

under 


abilities of development the ne 


order of things. 


On the Calendar 


May 7-10.—Hamitton, Onr. 

Canadian Good Roads Association, Annual 
Canadian Good Roads Congress. **Secretary, 
George McNamee, 909 New Birks Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

May 13-17.—Sr, Louis, Mo. 
American Water Works Association. Annual 


convention. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 47 State 


Street, Troy, N. 
May 14-22.—Kawnsas City, Mo 
National Probation Association. Annual con- 
ference Secretary, Charles L. Chute, 58 North 
Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 
May 15-22.—Kansas City, Mo. 


General 
Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, 


National Conference of Social Work 
Secretary, William T. 
Chicago, 

20-22.—KNoxvitte, TENN 

Southeastern Sanitary Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Dr. Charles E. Smith, Green 
ville, S. 

May Nes. 

Nebraska State Association of Commercial 
Clubs. Annual meeting. Secretary, W. ». 
Fisher, Commercial Club, Alliance, Neb. 
27-29.—-Sr. Louis, Mo 

American City Planning Institute. 
on City Planning. Secretary, Flavel 
19 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
May 27-June 1.—Hamitton, Onr. 

Canadian Public Health Association, to meet 
with the Ontario Health Officers’ Association. 
General Secretary of the former, J. G. Fitzgerald, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Jung 4-6.—Cnuicaco, 


May 


May 
Conference 
Shurtleff, 


International Association of Fire Engineers. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Chief James 
McFall, Roanoke, Va. 

June N. C. 

North Carolina Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary, C. W 
Roberts, Henderson, N. C. 


June 5-7.—New York 
National ~ henson League. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North Ameri- 
can Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Conventions 


June 6-8.—Boston, Mass. 

National Association for the Study and Preven 
tion of Tuberculosis. Annual meeting. Assistant 
Secretary, Philip P> Jacobs, 105 East Twenty-se« 
ond Street, New ‘York 

6-8.—Cnar.otte, N. C 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association 
Annual meeting. Secretary, B. F. Johnson, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

INE 11-13.—Newevurcu, N. Y 

Annual Conference of syors and Other City 
Officials of the State of New York. Secretary, 
ee P. Capes, 25 Washington Avenue, Albany, 


md 


UNE 17-21.—Kawnsas City, Mo 
International Association of Rotary Clubs An 


nual convention. Secretary, Chesley R. Perry, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 
June 25-28.—Attantic City, N. J 
American Society for Testing Materials An 


nual meeting. Secretary, Professor Edgar Mar 


burg, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Tune 26-28.—Curcaco, ILL. 

American Association of Nurserymen Annual 
convention. Secretary, Curtis Nye Smith, 19 Con 
gress Street, Boston, Mass 

June 26-28.—Artantic City, N. J. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Annual convention. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 
33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 

June 27-29.—AtvantTic City, N. J, 

American Concrete Institute. Annual meeting 
Secretary, Harold D. Hynds, 27 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1-6.—Saratoca Sprincs, N. Y. 

American Library Association. Annual conven 
tion. Secretary, George B. Utley, 78 East Wash 
ington Street, Chicago, Il. 

Jury Pa, 

National Education Association of the United 
States. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. W. Crab- 
tree, 1400 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, C. 


Jury 
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GMC Trucks Municipal Money Savers 


Efficient and economical trucking is an 
important factor in keeping down munic- 
ipal expenditures. 


In every branch of municipal service 
GMC Trucks have established a record 
for highest merit. From light ambu- 
lance work demanding speed, comfort 
and safety to the heaviest hauling or 
construction work where great strength 
and power are wanted, the GMC has 
demonstrated its complete dependabil- 


ity. 


The principle of overstrong and oversize con- 
struction of vital parts of the GMC provides 
against unusual strain and gives extra power 
far beyond normal requirements whenever 
emergencies arise calling for additional effort. 
This adds much to the life of GMC Trucks and 
also makes for economy. 


The uniform smooth working reliability of the 
GMC is recognized in a very practical way by 
its wide adoption for municipal work. This is 
why more GMC Trucks were recently ordered 
by the city of Chicago after receiving the 
highest rating on 16 competitive points. 


Let Your Next Truck be a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


New York Philadelphia 


ston 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
Distributors Most Everywhere (345) 
i 


Chicago St. Loui 
. San Francisco 4 
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Why One Community Has Rejected the War 
Chest Idea 


To Eprror OF THE AMERICAN 

Allow me to preface my further remarks 
by stating that | am a commercial organiza- 
tion secretary in a city of 11,000 population, 
and that, as is the case with the vast ma- 
jority of my professional brethren, the 
great burden of campaigning details falls 
upon my shoulders. Allow me to say also 
that a War Chest would relieve me of a 
great deal of strain and worry. [From a 
selfish point of view I favor the single- 
campaign idea—but, from the standpoint 
of the community, in whose destinies the 
Chamber of Commerce plays a great part, 
I must admit that I do not greatly enthuse 
over the once-for-all campaign. To ex- 
plain: 

rhere is the objection in the War Chest 
plan that, careful as we may be, we can- 
not anticipate accurately the future de- 
mands of existent war relief organizations, 
nor can we correctly estimate the number 
of such societies whose demands or re- 
quests may be justifiable. Who, for in- 
stance, can tell now exactly what the needs 
of the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., or the 
K. of C., or the many others, will be? 
Who can tell now but what some unan- 
ticipated war need may arise? After the 
Y. M. C. A. campaign we thought the social 
and recreational needs o€ our warring men 
were sufficiently and adequately provided 
for, and yet there followed the campaign 
for the K. of C. war funds and the War 
Camp Community Recreation Fund, with 
equally urgent and important appeals. Ad- 
vocates of the War Chest will say, “The 
fund will provide for all war purposes.” 
This leads to another objection. 

People, no matter how patriotic or broad- 
minded they may be, like to know how 
their one-dollars, their five dollars, or their 
thousand dollars are to be used. There 
are those of us who would give propor- 
tionately more to the Y. M. C. A., or the 
K. of C., or to the Red Cross, than to other 
causes. There are many of us who would 
not care to have even a small portion of 
our contribution go for certain purposes. 
The objection may be narrow, but never- 
theless it is a serious objection to the War 
Chest plan. 


There is the danger that some organiza- 
tion may desire a share of the fund 
which, if granted, would antagonize certain 
elements in the community. The com 
mittee charged with the duty of disbursing 
funds cannot, no matter how careful or 
fair-minded they may be, interpret our de- 
sires or sentimentalities in the matter. 
Even tho we have a lawyer, a merchant, 
a manufacturer, a laborer, a Catholic, a 
Jew, and a Protestant, they cannot satisfy 
the vanity which you and | have in de- 
termining how much is our “bit” in matters 
of patriotism and sentiment. 

Finally, there is the danger in the War 
Chest plan that, having had its big splurge, 
the community will drop back into a period 
of patriotic hibernation ; the danger that, its 
one big effort over, the community will 
pigeon-hole its patriotism—its spirit—until 
the call comes again a year hence. This 
is, as I see it, the great danger and objec- 
tion to the War Chest idea. At the same 
time it points out the value of repeated 
campaigns. 

Frequent campaigns, as we see it in 
Salem, help to develop a spirit of codpera- 
tion not produced in one campaign. Such 
campaigns bring the workers (usually the 
same ones) in more frequent contact; we 
learn to know and understand each other, 
we learn to cooperate and work together 
for common ends. 

Repeated campaigns also constantly bring 
to the attention of the people of the com- 
munity the important fact (not yet suffi- 
ciently recognized) that we are at war, and 
that there are certain obligations which we 
at home owe to those that have gone 
Thru the ever-present campaigns we are 
arousing patriotism: we are awakening in 
the community (in you and in me) a 
greater feeling of devotion for our country, 
our boys and humanity. 

Let us take, for instance, my own com- 
munity—Salem, Ohio. I am sure that we 
are far more patriotic, far more wide- 
awake, than we would have been had we 
raised a War Chest at the time of the first 
Red Cross campaign. I am sure that the 
community understands more thoroly what 
the war is about—what we are fighting 
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HIGHWAYS 
The Only Sure Relief From 


The Transportation Menace 


H IGHWAYS mean motor 
trucks. 


Look the facts squarely in the 
face. 


The war is 85°), industrial and 
15‘, military. 


Our industrial strength is great- 
ly handicapped—put out of the 
running through the lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 


You can’t blame the railroads. 
They have all and more than they 
can do to handle the tremendous 
volume of freight now on their 
tracks. Their rolling stock is tied 
up—their terminals congested. 


The highway offers the only sure 
relief from the _ transportation 
menace that is threatening the 
very life of American industry — 
the highway and motor trucks. 


You can do your Country a ser- 
vice and help your own business 
by utilizing motor trucks con- 
sistently for all short haul and 
inter-city deliveries. 


Garford Motor Trucks are fur- 
nishing such service to hundreds 
of business men who pride them- 
selves on being practical. 


Why not you? 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 154, 2, 344, 5 and 6 ton capacity 


444, 7 and 10 ton Tractors 
The Garford Road Builder 
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for, What our obligations are. | know that 
there is a greater spirit of cooperation than 
there would have been had we had but one 
campaign—one grand splurge. 

The War Chest idea may be more eft- 
cient; it may save time and effort; it may 
\nd yet 1 cannot help 
but feel that in this efficiency there is some- 
thing lacking. Allow me to call it “lffi- 
ciency— Minus.” 


save some expense, 


Still, in our city we have attained a 
certain degree of efficiency, without the 
drawbacks accompanying the efficiency of 
the single campaign. At the time of the 
first Red Cross campaign, we called to- 
gether a group of about one hundred and 
fifty of our livest wires, almost entirely 
from the membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce. \n executive committee was 
appointed. Ten team captains were chosen, 
These captains in turn selected five men 
for each team. Definite territories were 
allotted each team. Our quota was $10,000, 
We raised over $17,000 in two days’ cam- 
paigning. 

lor the Y. M. C. A. campaign, the same 
men were called together. The teams were 
enlarged to ten men each. Our quota was 
$10,000. We raised $12,450—twice as good 
as the country asa whole, despite the fact 
that we did not have the moral effect of a 
local Y. M. C. A. At the final luncheon 


it Was unanimously voted to make the or- 
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ganization a permanent one, to take charg 
of all war relief work. 

Since that time the organization has 
taken charge of practically all campaigns 


It took active charge, for instance, of th 
Red Cross Christmas drive. With a quota 
of 2,100, we netted over 4,200 member 


200 per cent efficiency. This same orga 


zation is taking charge of the W. S. S 


campaign and has already considerably ex- ic 


ceeded the city’s quota. Phe Liberty Loar 
campaign is also under the management of 
the organization 


So it is that, despite the frequent can 
paigns (really now, they are getting easier 
all the time), Salem has not vet failed to 
go “over the top” to a considerable extent 
We have learned the value of codperatior 
we have aroused the patriotism of the 
“Quaker City’; we have awakened a some 
what conservative community to the rea 
ization that it has a very important work 
to play in this war 


We have built up a 
wonderful spirit of community codperatior 
which will remain a tremendous communtt 
asset after we have won this war. ye 


We may not have been entirely efficient 


from an effort- and time-saving stand 
point : vet we are not blighted by the danger 
of “Efficiency—Minus.” 

ADRIAN R. MacFARLANI 


Secretary, The Salen Chamber f 


Eliminate Cinder Subbase From Your 


Sidewalk Specifications 


N spite of its futility, cities still continue 
to specify a cinder subbase under con- 
crete sidewalks. Cinders were. origi- 

nally included for the purpose of providing 
adequate drainage, thereby preventing 
heaving from frost. When frequent side 
drains to sewers were placed, they probabl; 
served some purpose. But now side drains 
are no longer required, and the subbase has 
really degenerated into a water basin into 
which water flows from all the surrounding 
soil. 

If the natural soil drainage is good, there 

is no need for a cinder base; if the drain- 


age is poor, a pocket is provided for col- 


lecting water. A subbase not only involves 
the cost of the cinders, cost of hauling, cost 
of handling: and placing; but also the ex- 
cavation of the soil for a depth of 9 to 12 
inches and its subsequent disposal. 

Concrete sidewalks have been in success 
ful use in all climates and over all soil con- 
ditions, without any special provision for 
underdrainage. 


Since it is a needless expense and conse- 
quently worse than worthless, the cinder 
subbase requirement should be eliminated 
from every sidewalk specification. 
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Federal Power Keeps the Roads 
Free from Snow 


Flathead County, Montana, has such irregular train 
service that the problem of inter-city trafic during 
the winter months is a serious one. 

Keeping the county roads free from snow with teams 
used to cost between $5.00 and $6.00 a mile. 

Not only was this expensive but it was slow, tedious 
work. 

Last winter the county commissioners put a sturdy 
5 ton Federal behind a big plow and the roads were 
not only kept free from snow but the Federal proved 
far less expensive than the old method. 

The brute power, rugged strength and stamina of 
Federal made this possible. 

“Federal Traffic News” will bring to you each month 
many such instances of the adaptability of Federal 
Motor Trucks. Write for it. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
345 Federal Street Detroit, Michigan 


Gn A Capacity for Every Requirement 
FEDERAL 


This is the powerful 5 ton Federal which kept the roads of Flathead 


County, Montana free from snow during the past winter. 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 


and Civic Organizations 


Organizing Industries for War Service 


Baltimore’s War Service 
Committees 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The problem of how 
to keep the non-essential industries alive 
during the period of the war, and when 
“priority orders” are hampering enterprises 
contracts, is being 
solved in Baltimore by the Civie and In- 
dustrial Bureau of the 
Manufacturers 


not engaged on war 
Merchants and 
\ssociation. An effort is 
heing made by that bureau to organize all 
the industries manufacturing similar com- 
modities into separate groups or units and 
to have each group placed under the direc- 
tion of a War Service Committee of its 
own selection, vested with large powers to 
negotiate with the Government for war 
contracts. 

The first step in the work of organizing 
the Baltimore industries was to send a ques- 
tionnaire to the manufacturers, asking, 
among other things, for information with 
respect to the nationality of the officers of 
the company, the number of its employes, 
the nature of its products, and what other 
products besides its regular wares the 
plant is capable of manufacturing. 

When the questionnaires are returned, 
they are classified and kept on file for 
ready reference by the Civic and Industrial 
sureau, which receives numerous local and 
out-of-town inquiries for information in 
regard to where certain articles can be ob- 
tained, and is able to divert a great deal of 
business to the industries on its list. When 
the Bureau requisitions from 
Washington, every firm listed in the group 
in which the articles belong is notified at 
once. Such requisitions are received daily, 
and cover a wide and miscellaneous field 

The manufacturers who are engaged in 
analogous lines of work are urged to get 
into communication with each other and 
form themselves into these industrial 


receives 


groups. After the preliminary discussions 
among them have been concluded, the di 
rector of the Civic and Industrial Bureau 
is ready, upon call, to explain the metho: 
make 


them fit into the plans which are bein: 


of organizing the groups so as to 
adopted by the Washington authorities for 
speeding up production 

Che Civie and Industrial Bureau also is 
sued a pamphlet entitled “How Baltimor: 
Manufacturers Can Do Business With the 
Government,” containing “Suggestions and 
Information for the Manufacturers Wher 
by They Can Seek War Contracts With 
Such of the Various Washington Depart- 
ments, Bureaus and Divisions as are | 
terested in Purchasing Supplies of A 
Kinds.” The pamphlet also contains a 
of the articles needed by the War Depart 
ment, the Navy Department, the Quarte: 
master’s Department, and the War Ship 
ping Board, also the personnel of the Coun 
cil of National Defense and of the Pur 
chasing Commissions of the Allied Foreig: 
Powers 


| 


One of the chief objects of the move- 


ment, is to encourage factories not es 
sential to the prosecution of the war t 
alter their normal operations somewhat so 
that they may be able to enter the field 

Which 
will keep them running. In case a manu 
facturer is not able to produce a 


1 


plete commodity required by the Govern- 


war activities and secure contracts 


ment, he is advised to show the list of go 
ernment requirements to an expert 
chanical engineer, who usually knows th 
component parts of the listed commodities 
and should be able to tell the manufacture: 
what parts, if any, his machinery is capabl 
of producing. He should also be 
tell whether the machinery in general can 
make other than the normal products 

In cases where 


able to 


alre adv 


manufacturers 
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for the best examples of 


Truck Operating Efficiency 


Attention is called to the following announcement 
recently made by the Council of National Defense: 


“The Council of National Defense has given its formal approval to 
all measures designed to facilitate the use of the motor truck in trans- 
portation wherever it can be utilized. It is urging all communities as 
far as possible to adapt the motor truck to their local needs and en- 
courage its use in any way to help existing transportation problems.” 


To promote maximum results in motor transportation, 
the Packard Motor Car Company offers a total of $5,000 
in awards to owners and drivers for greatest efficiency in 
hauling. The awards will be based on certified records of 
Packard truck operation over a period of three months, beginning June 1. 
Best results are obtained through full loads, careful routing and proper 
maintenance of the trucks. To win the awards records must be kept in 
accordance with the National Standard Truck Cost System. Full par- 
ticulars will be furnished by us or any Packard dealer. Every Packard 
truck owner and driver is invited to compete for the awards. 


EFFICIENT HAULING is now a patriotic duty. It will release railway 
cars for government use. 


CAsk the man who owns one 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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belong to a national organization of their 
own industry, the local War Service Com- 
mittees will of course act directly thru the 
National War Service Committees. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is developing a series of War Ser- 
vice Committees composed of a limited 
number of leaders from each of the many 
nationalized industrial groups. These na- 
tional industrial groups are being so or- 
ganized that the Government can get into 
touch at once with their leaders. The plan 
greatly facilitates the placing of orders, 
makes for their equitable distribution over 
a wide area and for speed in the comple- 
tion and delivery of the goods. 

The consummation of this grouping plan 
is not a matter of mere sentiment; it is a 
definite, practical, business-getting under- 
taking. ‘Those who are now indifferent to 
it will no doubt find in the end that they 
have been very much the losers and will 
censure themselves for their lack of busi- 
ness sagacity and enterprise. These are 
days when organized efforts only are effec- 
tive in producing results; the very best of 
individual efforts cannot be so successful. 

To summarize, thru the group organiza- 
tion such questions as the following can be 
taken up: 

1. The distribution at reasonable prices of 
orders from the Government which the Gov- 
ernment is not able to place satisfactorily with 
individuals. 

2. The providing of additional sources of 
supply when it is beyond the power of the 
whole industry to care for the demand, thru 

(a) The speeding up of present facilities. 

(b) The codperation of related productive 
capacity. 

(c) The shifting of production to indus- 
tries not otherwise essential to win- 
ning the war. 

(d) The providing of additional facilities. 

3. The securing of proper priority for the 
shipment of supplies to or finished products 
from various industries represented. 

4. Matters affecting the supply or pro- 
ductivity of labor. 

Walter S. Gifford, Director of the 
Council of National Defense, expressed 
himself thus in regard to the need of or- 
ganizing the industries: 

“We feel that the establishment of repre- 
sentative committees formed in such manner 
as to entitle them to speak for their entire 
industries will render immediately available 
valuable sources of information upon. which 
the Government may draw in connection with 
the business and industrial problems attend- 
ant upon the conduct of the war. /f is most 
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405 
thle that re pre Ser ‘ if 
mdustries be formed é iustries 
selves at the carliest mome) 

A. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
lurector, Civic and I trial Bureau, M auts 
and Manufacturers Associati f Ba re 
EprrortaL Note.—War Bulletins N ‘, 
$4, issued by the Chamber of Commerce of t 
States, contain valuable info 
rganizing industries for war se : 
pamphlets entitled “War Service ¢ s, | 
Organization, Their Scop ind Duties, and 
Service Committees of the Nation's | stries 
\id to the War Program.” 


Cleveland’s War Industries 
Commission 

CLEVELAND, OHIo.—A city transformed 
into a vast workshop of many departments, 
each a complete unit, manufacturing every- 
thing from clothing to tanks, each unit 
geared to the highest point in speed, quality 
and quantity of product and each depart 
ment so classified that the Government can 
put its hands, in the shortest time, upon the 
organization and machinery necessary to 
make war materials—this is Cleveland 
under the mobilization of industry planned 
and perfected by the War Industries Com 
mission of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It's the “Cleveland plan”—the Cleveland 
plan of preparedness, the city’s answer to 
the Government's request that the country 
mobilize its industries for speed and quan 
tity in production of needed war materials. 

Compliments for the “Cleveland plan” 
have been many, but one of the most flat 
tering is that of Henry L. Doherty, banker 
an operator of public utilities corporations, 
who, in a recent public address, declared 
that the Cleveland War Industries Com 
mission's plan for cooperation with the 
Government is so complete and so thoro 
that he would “strive for a similar organi- 
zation in every one of the two hundred 
cities in which we operate public utilities.” 

Just what is this “Cleveland plan”: how 
did it originate and how was it advanced 
to its present state of perfection? It was 
just before Christmas, 1917, that Charles 
\. Otis, then President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Christian Girl, President of 
the Standard Parts Company and now head 
of the Liberty Motor Truck Division, were 
called to Washington to confer with the 
War Department officials regarding in- 
creasing, in Cleveland, the production of 
munitions and other war accessories re- 
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Hearted 


eCrvice 


is for you or it is apainst 
you. There are no halfway 
measures nowadays when fire- 
fighting, has a world-wide import- 
ance. Firestone careful building, 
methods and high-jrade materials 
dive you dependable service; serv- 
ice which is for you in every way. 


We show here a tire for high- 
speed apparatus, the Firestone 
Cushion Tire. It has the extra 
resiliency and the sure hold that 
makes speed safe for mechanism 
and men. Also the long life 
which goes with all Firestone 
equipment. 


For every type of apparatus there 
is a Firestone tire especially built 
for its specific field. Our experts 
are at your disposal with advice 
as to the equipment best fitted to 
give you efficient, economical re- 
sults. Call in the Firestone man. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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quired by the Government. As a result of 
this meeting, the Cleveland War Industries 
Commission was organized as one of the 
Chamber of Commerce activities. J. H. 
Foster, President of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company, was appointed chairman of 
the Commission, and, within a few weeks 
after the commission idea was first sug- 
gested, the Commission had opened an office 
in Washington to enable it to keep in close 
touch with the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment and with the Cleveland plants that 
are, or may be, equipped to manufacture 
those things the Government requires. 

Those in charge of the Washington bu- 
reau, thru the head office in Cleveland, 
know what every Cleveland plant has in the 
way of equipment, skilled and unskilled 
labor, and what, in the way of material 
can, or could, be turned out in each. Even 
the smallest shops have been listed, and 
they, in the aggregate, can contribute im- 
measurably toward the production of war 
material. 

Altho primarily a Chamber of Commerce 
activity, the War Industries Commission 
does not confine its service to members of 
the Chamber of Commerce. It is for all 
of Cleveland—an organization whose only 
object is the most complete codperation 
with the Federal Government. 

It is no primary part of the War In- 
dustries Commission to obtain contracts for 
Cleveland manufacturers. Its mission is to 
keep the Government constantly informed as 
to what it can depend upon from Cleveland 
in the way of supplies. One of the objects 
of this bureau has been to secure such co- 
ordination among the various industries 
that the Government may buy sixteen dif- 
ferent parts of a certain machine or equip- 
ment from as many different manu factur- 
ers in the Cleveland district if it wishes. 
Were coérdination not possible thru the 
War Industries Commission, those parts 
might be shipped with great waste of time 
aml car space to some far-away point for 
assembling. The War Industries Commis- 
sion is supplied with information in regard 
to the Cleveland factories which enables it 
to show the government authorities the 
saving in time and transportation that will 
result from having the various parts as- 
sembled in the Cleveland district and the 
machine shipped as a whole. 

The War Industries Commission was or- 


ganized with an executive committee, of 
which J. H. Foster is chairman. W. | 
fousley, Secretary of the Cleveland I 
dustrial Development Company, is the Se 
retary. Mr. Otis, of Otis & Company 

vestment bankers, is on the executive board 

The first step of the Commission after it 
was organized was to divide Cleveland in 
dustry along functional lines. Manutac 
turers thoroly familiar with the work oi 
the divisions were appointed chairmen oj 
the following committees 

Castings 

Forgings and Stampings 

Engineering 

Automotive 

Chemicals, Oils, Paints 

Machinery and Machine Products 

Textiles and Clothing 

Wood and Leather 

Food Production 

Banking and Finance 

In order to do the work thoroly and in 
troduce the personal touch necessary in an 
organization which is to determine the pro 
duction and capacity of each plant, appr 
priate subdivisions of each division have 
been made, with a chairman in charge of 
each. Each subdivision chairman has 
committee of sufficient size to enable th 
apportionment of plants, so that each com 
mitteeman will have under his d‘rect chare 
only such a number of plants as he can keep 
in close personal touch with and _ report 
upon. In this way, thru its chairmen, sub- 
chairmen and committeemen, the Cleveland 
War Industries Commission can promptly 
reach down into any branch of industry 
and determine what the condition is and 
what capacity is available for government 
production. 

Thru the efforts of the War Industries 
Commission, representatives of the Inspec 
tion Division and the Finance Division of 
the Ordnance Department were secured for 
Cleveland, and the Commission also was in 
strumental in having Samuel Scovil ap 
poinied as Chief of the Production Division 
of the Ordnance Department for the Clev« 
land district. Mr. Scovil resigned the 
presidency of the Cleveland Electric 
luminating Company, Cleveland's largest 
public utility, to accept this appointment 

It was also on the recommendation of the 
Cleveland Commission that the country has 
been divided into ten districts by the Ord- 
nance Department, better to handle the 
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VICTORY DEMANDS EFFICIENCY 
FROM OUR NATION 


EFFICIENCY demands UNCEASING PRO- 
DUCTION of munitions and supplies. 


UNCEASING PRODUCTION demands, first of all, 
adequate protection against the mysterious, and seemingly 
methodical, fires that are threatening our plants from 
coast to coast. 


ADEQUATE PROTECTION demands FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT EFFICIENCY which depends largely 
upon the RELIABILITY and QUALITY of its FIRE 
FIGHTING APPARATUS. 


“THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD”’ 


Cohoes, N. Y., Fire Department Completely Equipped with American-La France Motor Fire Apparatus 


AMERICAN JAFRANCE HREENGINE (OMPANY,ING. 


Elmira, New York, U.S. A. 


Member of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Licensed under the Dyer Patents 
Branch Sales Offices and Service Stations 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore. Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Denver Pittsburgh Baltimore .Minneapolis 
CANADIAN FACTORY, TORONTO, ONT. 
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production and shipping problems incident 
to a speeded-up war program. To this Com- 
mission also has been given the task of or- 
ganizing the industries in two-thirds of the 
state of Ohio and in three counties in Penn- 
sylvania, and the entire industrial strength 
of this district has been mobilized for gov- 
ernment service. 

This, then, is the “Cleveland plan.” 
Summed up, it is the turning over for the 
service of the Government of the industrial 
brains of the city, the physical plants of a 
great industrial center, and the workmen, 
from specialist to laborer, all with the one 
object of helping to win the war. That the 
idea has proved itself “the big industrial 
idea” is shown by the results obtained and 
by the desire of other centers to adopt 
Cleveland’s plan for cooperation between 
industry and the Government. 


E. A. SMILEY, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 


Williamsport Manufacturers Rep- 
resented in Washington 
WiILLIAMsport, Pa.—A bureau of Associ- 
ated Manufacturers was created last Janu- 
ary by the Williamsport Board of Trade 
for the purpose of securing government 
orders for the factories located in the Will- 
iamsport district. The Board of Trade 
believes that the war will last for some 
time, and recognizes the fact that unless 
the manufacturers are engaged in making 
articles needed for the war, they will find 
it extremely difficult to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of fuel and raw materials to keep 
their factories running. In order that 
labor may be continuously employed and 
the factories be permitted to operate, 
therefore, the manufacturers are being 
urged to exert every effort in their power 
to secure a fair share of this business. 
The Williamsport Board of Trade sent 
its president, Charles C. Krouse, to Wash- 
ington to represent the Associated Manu- 
facturers, and to open up an office equipped 
to solicit war orders. The office is located 
in the Woodward Building, and Mr. Krause 
has built up an organization sufficiently 
large to take care of the work of soliciting 
orders daily from the buyers for all the 
principal departments of the War Depart- 
ment. The effect of this work is already 
evident, and it is believed that before long 
the majority of the factories in the Will- 
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iamsport district will be employed upon 
government work 

The operating expenses of the office, such 
as rent and the salaries of the employes, are 
being assessed against all the manufactur- 
ers who are members of the bureau on a 
pro rata basis, dependent upon the amount 
at which the business of each is capital 
ized \ sufficient number of assessments 
have been made to guarantee the expenses 
of the bureau to September 1, 1918. In ad 
dition to this assessment, a commission of 
two per cent of the amount of the contract 
is charged to the manufacturer on orders 
secured for him \s soon as the orders 
begin to come in in large enough quantity, 
this commission charge will probably he 
ample to maintain the bureau without the 
assessment charge, and it is hoped that it 
will be possible to rebate to the members 
of the bureau the assessments which they 
have paid. WILLIAM S. MILLENER 
ager, Williamsport Board of Trade 


+ + 


Secretary-Man 


Cincinnati’s Survey of the Gar- 


ment-Making Industries 

CINCINNATI, Outo.—The Survey Com 
mittee of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com 
merce has recently completed a vocational 
survey of the garment-making industries 
in Cincinnati which may be the means of 
revolutionizing the industry. The trade of 
garment-making is traditionally a woman's 
occupation, which has increased in impor 
tance, and the survey is a definite effort 
looking towards the progress and welfare 
of the women employed in it 

The report of the survey is the work of 
Miss Cleo Murtland, the Secretary in 
charge of Women’s Work of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, in collaboration with Frank P. 
Goodwin, Director of Civic and Vocational 
Service in the public schools, and C. R. 
Hebble, then Manager of the Civic and 
Industrial Department of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, now the Executive 
Secretary of the Chamber. 

The purposes of the survey are sum- 
marized in the report as follows: 

1. To determine the extent of the need 
for trained workers in the garment trades in 
Cincinnati 

2. To determine the extent to which in 
struction in the garment trades may be given 
in the schools. 
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ROAD 
MACHINE 


The Cost of Moving Dirt 


Think of it! A compact, easy-running machine that will scrape 
and load dirt or gravel without any plowing or other preparation— 
hau! and dump it in piles or spread as desired anywhere. That loads 
1%4 yards of dirt in 30 seconds. Half your labor cost saved on any 
dirt moving job. Doubles profits for contractors and dirt movers— 


for itself on first big contract 


Handles Dirt and Gravel by Horse or Tractor Power 


ne man and four horses are required to operate a Spaulding Machine. Remember it does all the work. No 
or grading can “stump” 1t-—hard earth or soft clay or gravel—it's all the same 

Road Builders —Contractors—County Supervisors—all who We Want Jobbers and Dealers 

have grading and dirt moving to do—you can't afford to ignore If you are in a pusition to represent us in 

possibilities of a machine that will double the work of your your territory let us tell you about our at- 

or do same amount of work with half your crew. tractive agency proposition—a chance for easy 

ts — because 

the Spaulding sells 


Only 
ob of excavating 


cTew 
Write today for circular and full 
information on sight. 
Loads Spaulding Lo. 
t. 

1!. Yards GRINNELL, 
Dirt in 
Thirty 
Seconds 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE 


is of an unusually careful manufacture 


WAX and PARA GUM TREATED 


The lining is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed 


Circular balance woven, each strand of cotton is 
treated to a bath of melted Wax and Para Gum, then 


cabled and woven into the jackets. 
Absolutely waterproof, making the ideal hose for 


fire departments. 
Treatment lubricates and solidifies the strands of 


cotton, assuring long wear. 
Made in all sizes from 1 to 6 inches inside diameter. 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE CoO. 


DUANE @ CHURCH STS., NEW YORK 


COR. 
Branch Offices 
CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY ELMIRA, N. Y. MONTREAL 
ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. PROVIDENCE 
COLUMBUS, 0. SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH DALLAS, TEX. 
MINNEAPOLIS BALTIMORE, MD. NEWARK, N. J. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Amszaican Crrtv. 
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(a) As trade preparatory courses for 
young persons who expect to go to 
work 

(b) As day trade-extension and part-tim« 
courses for persons employed in the 
factories who wish to advance in the 
trade. 

(c) As night trade-extension courses for 
trade workers. 


3. To determine what elements of the trade 
may be taught in the schools. 

4. To determine what educational qualiti- 
cations are desirable for successful work in 
the industry. 

5. To secure the codperation of the public 
schools and the manufacturers and employes 
engaged in the garment industries of Cincin- 
nati in establishing and conducting vocational 
courses for girls that will extend their gen- 
eral education and give a form of experience 
that will fit them for desirable wage-earning 
occupations in the industry. 


The study disclosed the fact that not 
over twenty-five per cent of the workers 
engaged in the garment industries (ex- 
clusive of cutters, for whom apprenticeship 
training is provided) are sufficiently trained 
for their work; this means that some form 
of training must be provided, not only for 
those who wish to enter the industry, but 
for those already engaged in it whose 
training has not been adequate and whose 
promotion is slow, as a consequence. Both 
the employers and the employes agree that 
vocational courses should include training 
for garment-making, and that emphasis 
should be placed upon (1) making the en- 
tire garment, exclusive of the cutting and 
pressing, which are distinct from the mak- 
ing processes, and (2) specialization to de- 
velop normal speed and accuracy of work 
in one or more phases—operations, so- 
called—of factory garment-making. 

The present method of instruction used 
for teaching sewing in the regular schools 
is not meeting the need, and the factory 
makes only incidental preparation for train- 
ing new workers. One of the principal 
reasons for making the study of the in- 
dustry was to determine what methods may 
be drawn from the modern, commercial 
type of sewing and garment-making to re- 
place in the schools those that are rapidly 
hecoming obsolete for manufacturing and 
commercial purposes. 

The report goes into the details of the 
subject very thoroly under the following 
chapter headings: Summary and Construc- 
tive Recommendations; Purpose and 
Method of the Study; The Garment-Making 
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Industries vs. The rades 
Historical Facts \bout the Garment 
dustries of Cincinnati; Present Organi 
tion of the Cincinnati Garment Industries 
Conditions in the Garment Industries; S¢ 
lection and Promotion of Workers in th 
Garment Industries; Some Facts Regar 
ing the Public Schools; Descriptive A) 
alysis of the Garment Industries; What the 
School May Teach the Garment Workers. 

It is hoped that the report may be useft 
not only to Cincinnatians, but to those in 
other cities who are interested in solving 
the problems of vocational instruction for 
girls in the public schools, and to garment 
manufacturers who wish to learn in what 
manner the schools may help them and their 
employes. The Cincinnati schools had be- 
gun to adopt the recommendations of the 
report before it was published. Copies ar¢ 
available for distribution where they will 
be of real service. 

C. R. HEBBLI 
Executive Secretary, Cincinnati Chamber of ( 
merce, and Director of the Survey 


+ + 
Recently Issued Printed Matter 


ALLIANCE, Nes—“Community Dividends, 
the fourth annual report of the Alliance Con 
munity Club. 

CoLtokapo Sprincs, Cor The Colorad 
Springs Chamber of Commerce Officia 
letin, containing a list of “Some Accomplis 
ments of 1917.” 

East Liverpoo., pamphlet 
“Activities and Accomplishments of the Chan 
ber of Commerce of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
for the year ending January 31, 1918. 

Hotyoke, Mass.—The Year Book for tor 


1917 of the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce, 


“a report of two years’ constructive undertak 
ing and achievement.” 

New Caste, Pa—A booklet entitled “In 
voice of Things Done and Things Conten 
plated,” issued by the Board of Trade of New 
Castle, Pa. 


PouGHKEEPsiIE, N. Y—A_ booklet entitled 


“Summary of Undertakings and Accomplis! 
ments of the Poughkeepsie Chamber of Com- 
merce,” being the first annual report issu 
since the Chamber was reorganized in March 
1917. 

ScHenectapy, N. Y.—The Annual Report 
for 1917 of the Schenectady Board of Trace 


TYRONE, Pa \ folder entitled “Tyrone’s 


Chamber of Commerce Records the Work of 
Last Year.” 

Pa.—A_ booklet entith 
“Own Your Own Home in Sawyer Park, 
issued by the Williamsport Improvement ( 
pany, a company organized nearly a year ag 
by the local Board of Trade for the purpose 
of providing manufacturing sites and work 
men’s homes for new industries in Williams 
port. 
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Republic Fire Hose 
Earns Good Opinions 


The comment about Republic Fire Hose 
is always favorable comment. 


It has earned this good opinion by the 
excellent service it has rendered. 


Thousands of users have proven to their 
own satisfaction that Republic Fire Hose 
is a better fire hose. 


The cotton jackets are woven by our own 
experts from the best yarns obtainable. 


The rubber linings are compounded from 
formulas that are the result of years of l 
experience in building fire hose. | 
Republic Fire Engine Suction Hose is | 
light and flexible and will withstand 
the most severe pumping strain 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches in all principal cities 
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Commercial Bodies Can Help the U. S. Employment Service 


By John B. Densmore 


Director General, U 


T its war convention at Atlantic City 
last September, the Chamber — of 
Commerce of the United States un- 

animously adopted resolutions urging that 
the United States Employment Service be 
made a separate arm of the Department of 
Labor and reorganized and extended to 
serve as the national machinery for the 
mobilization and distribution of the labor 
of the country for war production. This 
was done last January when the administra- 
tion of a national war labor program was 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Labor, and the reorganized Employment 
Service now asks the aid of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and its 
thousand constituent business organizations 
in its war emergency work. 

All chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade, particularly those in communities 
which have no public employment offices, 
are asked to establish emergency farm 


S. Employment Service 


labor agencies as branches of the Unite 


States Employment Service The fat 
labor problem must be handled locally as 
far as possible, and no organization 
better able to recruit a community's 


able agricultural workers and place them 
with the farmers of the surrounding c 

try than its commercial body In addition 
to bringing regular farm labor and far 
ers together, it is best situated to recruit 
men who are willing to give from several 
days a week to several months in harvest 
and other work. Those in industrial cet 
ters can perform especial service by re 
turning to the farms men of farm experi 
ence who of late have been employed i 
war industries and are ready to return to 
agriculture. Commerce chambers also are 
best able to obtain the cooperation of manu- 
facturers in their memberships for releasing 
employes for farm work during the height 
of the harvest season. 


Establishment of Return-Loads Bureaus Advocated 


HE following resolution has been 
passed by the Council of National 
Defense: 

“The Council of National Defense approves 
the widest possible use of the motor truck as 
a transportation agency, and requests the State 
Councils of Defense and other state authori- 
ties to take all necessary steps to facilitate 
such means of transportation, removing any 
regulations that tend to restrict and discourage 
such use.” 

With the codperation of state and local 
bodies, thru its Highways Transport Com- 
mittee and its State Councils Section, the 
Council of National Defense is building 
up a system for more efficient utilization 
of the highways of the country as a means 
of affording merchants and manufacturers 
relief from railroad embargoes and de- 
lays due to freight congestion. The pur- 
pose is to take some of the burden of the 
short haul off the railroads and put it on 
motor trucks operating over the highways. 

The logical agency for bringing the ship- 
per and the truck owner together is the 
local business men’s organization. The 
method is the establishment of a Return- 


Loads Bureau—an information department 
that acts as a clearing house for this par 
ticular purpose. Once initiated, the work 
of such a bureau can, in most cities, be 
carried on by a single employe of the cham 
ber, probably in addition to his other duties. 
Bulletin No. 1 (April 2, 1918) of the High 
ways Transport Committee of the Council 
of National Defense, Washington, D. | 

explains clearly this method of saving waste 
in transportation. Thru the Connecticut 
State Council of Defense, with the coop 
eration of the local chambers of commerce, 
Return-Loads Bureaus have been estal 

lished in fifteen cities. Such a bureau has 
also been inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City. It is desirable that the State 
Council of Defense, where one exists, 
should endorse the movement, but it is not 


necessary that the chamber of commerce 
in any city should wait for it to do so. 
\ny chamber can initiate the work and 
then propose to similar chambers in neigh 
boring cities to do likewise and establish 
an exchange of information 
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Cut No, 41 


1 GALLON GASOLINE 
PUMP FOR INDOOR 
USE 
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Countless tests of the most severe 
character have proven Bowser Gasoline 
Storage Systems to be the “Better 
Way” to store and handle this volatile 
and inflammable liquid. 


Gasoline is stored as safely as water. 
Fire cannot get to it—and in case of 
fire there is no danger—the Bowser is 
Fire-Proof. 


Oil and Gasoline 
Storage Systems 


are built for any capacity or require- 
ment. Measure accurately, prevent 
evaporation and deterioration. Are 
built of selected materials by expert 
workmen. 


Write for interesting Fire Booklet 


S. F. Bowser & Co, Inc. 


In All Centers Everywhere 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crrv. 
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Industrial Surveys for War-Time City Planning 


By A. Pearson Hoover 
Of Goodrich, Hoover & Bennett, Consulting Engineers 


k there is one word which the present 
war has brought out clearly in every 
one’s mind, that word is “efficiency”- 

efficiency in operation, efficiency in produc- 
tion, efficiency in management, efficiency in 
all the forces of the community, and _ effi- 
ciency in all the resources of the country. 
ficiency has for its objective increased 
production, increased wages, increased re- 
venues, and consistent, healthy development. 
\nd in war times efficiency is not afraid 
to be a pioneer. “Let someone else try it 
out and let us know the results” has been 
considered by a great many as the essence 
of wisdom in governmental and business 
methods. The war has been a grim but 
very proficient educator to that class of 
individuals. 

In not a few municipalities the idea still 
prevails that a city should develop and grow 
with the whims of the speculator ; and there 
is resentment to any inference that a com- 
prehensive plan, viewing all problems and 
conditions in the proper relation, studying 
and analyzing methods for betterment, can 
accomplish any practical result. When per- 
haps the progress of other industrial centers 
becomes marked in comparison, steps are 
sometimes taken to ascertain the causes that 
have brought such lack of development in 
relatively the same ratio. This investiga- 
tion generally proceeds upon the theory 
that the trouble is from an outside source. 
Almost any exterior condition will be used 
to the utmost as a reason for the lack of 
development, while, in the majority of 
cases, the chief faults are within the boun- 
daries of the municipality itself 

From war experience there can be drawn 
example after example of the need of in- 
dustrial city planning—the need of study- 
ing and analyzing commercial forces, the 
transportation facilities and labor prob- 
lems to meet war-time conditions and to 
provide for the growth of the community 
after the war. 

Look at the transportation facilities in 
most of the industrial centers and you will 
find that they “just grew” without any defi 
nite plan. Switching charges can be re- 


duced by eliminating unnecessary am 
parallel trackage and wasteful 
movements. box car and engine produ 
revenue when moving, not when standir 
still. Services can be improved by a 
tematic schedule; revenues to the carrik 
can be increased by the reduction of the 
overhead charges; and benefits will aceru 
to the community from the elimination of 
certain “blighted sections” caused by 
necessary misplaced trackage and yar 
which can be supplanted by intensified in 
dustrial development. 

Often certain sections are advantagt 
ously located, all conditions heing col 
sidered, for the development of a certat 
line of manufacturing; certain other sec- 
tions are best adapted for residential areas 
Each section within a municipality should 
have a special function to perform towards 
the whole, due to its location and its topo 
graphical conditions. That a majority of 
all industries within a certain section are of 
a certain type does not necessarily prove 
that the zone considered should be re 
stricted to the development of that class of 
manufacturing. To restrict sections sole! 
according to existing improvements is 1 
acknowledge the wisdom of individual 
efforts against codperative planning. \ 
certain from industries indiscriminate] 
located in different sections the reason fo 
their occupying such a location, and in a 
majority of cases it will be found that in 
ducements offered thru land speculator 


were the sole or chief factor. 


In almost any municipality there exists 


a boom for the development of a new sec 
tion of the city, the section at the time bein: 
merely farm land. The reason for th 
enthusiasm is that within the existing 

dustrial district there is no land availab! 
for large developments. In one of the large: 


western cities where a survey was mad 


of the industrial section, it was found that 


30 per cent of the. area was occupied by 
firms which admitted that they could mo 
without any inconvenience and would prob 


ably be better placed, Irom a prod ct 


standpoint, in some other location Phere 
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Are Good Tires 


It is essential that you get GOOD 
tires and receive the kind of considera- 
tion and tire service that has so pop- 
ularized UNITED STATES SERVICE 
STATIONS throughout the country. 
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Fire Hose and 


Pan-cakes! 


Did you know that Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 
could be flattened out like a pan-cake without 
the least sign of cracking or breaking? 


Bi-Lateral Hose is so constructed by an im- 
proved method, that the lining in its jacket is 
left free at the fold. This prevents the rubber 
from cracking, and the lining will last as long as 
the jacket. Bi-Lateral Hose Lasts Longest. 


Write for printed matter. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE CO. 


326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dayton 
Airless Tires 


GUARANTEED 
2's YEARS 


Made exclusively for Fire 
Department 


Ride like Pneumatics 
No Punctures 
No Blowouts 


Write for information 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
[| Dayton, Ohio 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tuz American Cyty. 
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were also found vacant lots spotted here 
and there which equaled over 12 per cent 
of the section. The area occupied as men- 
tioned and the vacant lots could be com 
bined and developed for intensified manu- 
facturing, greatly to the improvement of the 
whole section. If the contemplated scheme 
of developing the area of farm land for 
manufacturing purposes had been carried 
thru, the old industrial sections would have 
slowly developed into an “industrial slum,” 
or in due time a “blighted” section. These 
slum areas would then react upon the com- 
mercial district and drive that section far- 
ther away. The result would be a deplor- 
able condition from a standpoint both of 
morality and of real estate values. The 
city would then be growing in an unnatural 
way, for it would be building up new sec- 
tions before it had fully developed its old 
district. Such a condition would result in 
a loss of revenue to the city and a loss of 
money to the individual property holder. 
In order that proper guidance and control 
may be had over future development, there 
must be a “stock-taking” of the munici- 
pality, with analysis of the resources and 
economic conditions, and the preparation of 
a comprehensive plan for efficient and eco- 
nomical future development. To suggest 
what such an industrial survey should 
cover, let us take as a concrete example 
two cities, one eastern and one western. 
Per Cent of 


Increase, 
1909-14 


n 
~ 
~ 
« 
va 
A 500,000 2,036 99,6038 $400,347.912 22.9 58.3 
B 700,000 3,138 78,894 284,802,479 6.7 16.3 


These figures indicate that the smaller 
city has the larger number of wage earners 
and a much greater value of product in 
total and in rate of increase than the older 
and larger city. Figures as to value of 
product mean little, however, without a 
knowledge of the cost of materials brought 
from outside of the city which enter into 
the product. To make the figures valuable 
there must also be a comparison of topo- 
graphy, transportation facilities, rate of 
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wages, cost of living, taxes, etc. To at- 
tract new industries, definite data must be 
available as to the supply of houses for 
workmen, health conditions, educational £: 
cilities, recreational advantages, ete. 

Phe question resolves itself into the vital 
need of an industrial survey for efficient 
city planning. Such a survey would analyze 
carefully the questions already enumerated 
and would give special attention to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

\n analysis of the present transportation 
facilities, showing their advantages, needs and 
possibilities of future expansion 

An analysis of the transportation charges 
and plan for readjustment, so as to increase 
more effectively the interchange of commodi- 
ties. 

\ study of the position of the municipality 
with respect to other commercial centers of the 
‘ountry. 

\ study of the position of the municipality 
as a center for certain types of industries, with 
analysis showing why and how certain indus 
tries should be developed 

An analysis of the industrial section and of 
existing industries, with plans for present and 
tor future development. 

\n analysis of the labor condition in regard 
to present industries, together with sugges 
tions as to the kind of labor necessary for 
certain industries which should be dev: loped 

After such a survey has been carried 
thru and an analysis made, the munici 
pality is then in a position for future de 
velopment precisely as is a large industrial 
plant following its inventory and a study of 
the different departments with a view t 
present improvement and future betterment 
Some of these improvements may prove to 
he too urgent to postpone till after the war 
while others might more wisely be undet 
taken as a means of stabilizing industri 
conditions when the war is over. Munici 
palities in this country will be called upon 
after the war to do their share towards the 
commerce of the world and the industri 
expansion of the nation; but until a thore 
realization is felt of the need for in 
dustrial preparedness based upon efficient 
and economic operation, our position will be 
one of embarrassment in regard to present 
and after-war competition. 

Industrial preparedness means the estab- 
lishment of such relations between indi 
vidual and community, between individual 
and government, as to create the hearty 
cooperation of all citizens to meet the need 
of the municipality and the whole country. 
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Four-Wheel Drive 
Aerial Ladder Truck 


Pneumatic Air Hoist 
Automatic Ladder Lock 


Cne man puts the ladders where you want 
them. No More Cranking. 


Write for free booklet and list of users 


COUPLE-GEAR FREIGHT-WHEEL CO., 525 Buchanan Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


IS A LIFE WORTH $59. 70 IN YOUR tabs ? 


Every city but one in Towa over 5,000 populatio 
Lungmotor protection—for protetion in cases of 


Asphy at Bi irth, 
c. 
Te rte al cost of La ance s $3,375—lives saved to dat 
83—cost each life 0 
Re mem be prevery ade ‘i tional life saved, this cost is reduced- 
What is it worth to save i in your town? 
Send for full information 


LIFE SAVING DEVICES CO., 564 1-2 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Loper Fire Alarm Co. | |THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
CONN. TELEGRAPH CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
Whistle Blowers 
Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs “Registered U. S. Patent Office” 
Etc., Ete. Manufacturers of 


Rott Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 


for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties 


The Anderson Coupling 


& Fire Supply Company genius nd tmechanieal skill of many 
a past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 
General Fire Department Supplies Correspondence Solicited. 
Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers General Office and Works: 

Estimates Cheerfully Given Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Items of Municipal Law 
By A. L. H. Street 


Municipal Water Plants 

A municipality engaged in operating a 
water plant to distribute water for private 
consumption is governed very largely by 
the same rules of law that apply to private 
corporations engaged in the same service 
to the public, so far as concerns discrimi- 
nation between consumers. The city is not, 
however, bound to maintain absolute equal- 
ity in service or rates, altho there can be 
no unjust or unreasonable discrimination 
between patrons; so, where a state normal 
school or other public educational institu- 
tion is situated in a city, the municipality 
may validly donate all water needed by it, 
as against objections of municipal tax- 
payers. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, Fretz 
vs. City of Edmond, 168 Pacific Reporter, 
S50. ) 

\ city’s powers do not extend beyond the 
corporate limits except as extended in ex- 
press or implied terms by its charter or 
legislative authority. Hence, a city possess- 
ing charter authority to maintain a plant to 
afford “a complete and sufficient supply of 
reasonably pure and clear water to said 
city,’ has no power to distribute water to 
patrons beyond the city limits, altho the 
charter also provides authority for the ac- 
quisition of water rights and works outside 
such limits. And, having inaugurated un- 
authorized service beyond city limits, the 
municipality may validly discontinue it 
(Georgia Supreme Court, City of Gaines- 
ville vs. Dunlap, 94 Southeastern Reporter, 
247.) 

+ + 


Duty to Light Streets 

\ffrming judgment against the city of 
Rock Hill, S. C., in favor of one Sexton 
who was injured while riding a bicycle to 
work before daylight, thru collision with 
an automobile at a street intersection, the 
South Carolina Supreme Court holds that 
a city may be deemed to have been guilty 
of such negligence as renders it liable for 
such an accident where it has either failed 
to maintain street lamps along much-trav- 
eled thorofares in thickly settled communi- 


ties, or has failed to keep burning at proper 
times a lamp so maintained. (93 Sout 
ern Reporter, 18o. ) 

Some confusion as to the la 
cases has existed tor several vear It | an 
been decided by numerous courts that 


‘ommon law does not requir 


lighting of streets, and that there 
right of action for personal injuries ; 
tained in the night-time could ot be 

founded solely upon neglect of a city 

this respect. It has been further ld that . 
the mere fact that a municipality is give 

charter authority, without charter oblig: 

tion, to light its streets does not create 

bility in instances of the kind mentioned 

But other courts have qualified these rules 

by limiting them te streets that are reasor : 
ably safe for travel without lighting, ar 


have decided that dangerous conditio1 


ways might render omission of ligl 

tionable negligence. Supreme 

Court is one of the tribunals whi h 
held that failure to light a street might 

regarded as negligent in peculiar cit 

stances under which due care calls for 


lighting. 
The Supreme Court of South | 
seems to reflect the trend of the itest ‘ : 


cisions on the subject when it Ssavs 


“It would be a fruitless t recite t 
many divergent conclusions t] 
of many states have reached about a if 
bility for torts of the character which tl 
stant case illustrates When many t t 
cisions were made there were no el 
lamps capable of instant ignition r the t 
area of a city by the sudden 1 emet 
lever, there were no bicycles, and there er 
no ponderous, perilous and swift 
driven by licensed and unlicensed pers 
propelled by their own engines along the 
try’s highways, by day and night The 
circumstances might call for tl] lighti1 
much-traveled highways in thickly settled 
munities. Duties spring out of obligation 
circumstance. The first is unchanging 1 i 
the second is ever-changing facts. The failur Z 
to so light might under the circumstances re | 
der the way ‘defective.’ And hey 
peradventure, when the lighting plant | 1 
to the city, and the itv Saw the need 
lamp at the locus in question, and put the : 
there, and lighted it on occasion, then 


gent failure to light it on the instant 
would be ‘mismanagement’ of the lamy 


f 
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Concrete Posts 


Concrete Posts 


molds, reinforced with steel rods, of a mixture of materials and 
by a process known only to ourselves. The strength of our 
products equals and the appearance is similar to GRANITE 


ad 
a Fountains, or Sun Dials, or Flower 
purpose and use; you 
and workmanship. 
Fountain Designs 
are 
same as Posts 

Type A 


When you buy STAR Concrete Lighting Posts, or Drinking 


rns, or Park Benches you 


~ buy QUALITY as well as the article itself. You buy long endur- 
ing service; you buy a my that is probably BETTER for its 


uy highest quality in materials, design 
Our goods are made in heavy cast iron 


Post Designs 
are same 
as Fountains 


Type No. I 


GOOD LIGHT STIRS PATRIOTIC ENTHUSIASM 


r Illustrations here display only a 
few articles manufactured by us. We 
- ' suggest writing for our new seventy 
page catalogue which shows our 
complete line. 
We carry full line Prices quoted on 
of globes and fix- ’ complete inatal- 
tures. lations. 
Type No. 2 Type No. 3 


Iron conduit for wires runs through 
center of each post. Sizes range 
trom one to two inches according to 
requirements. 


Every article 
manufactured by 
us is guaranteed 
and will last a 
lifetime. 


Type D 


CHICAGO CONCRETE POST COMPANY 


608 So. Dearborn Street 32 


Reinforcin rods through 
entire length of post and extend 
eighteen inches below base—these 
rods are then used as Foundation Bolts 


A 


Compensators, 
high or low ten- 
sion, multiple or 
series systems, 
Type C or any 
lamps or fixtures 
can be fitted to 
our posts. 


Safety Island Post 


hi 
Chicago Tyee 
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| Municipal and Civic Publications 


City PLANNING CONFERENCE. 


Proceedings of the Ninth National Con- 
ference on City Planning, Kansas City, 
Mo., May 7-9, 1917. 1917. 314 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $2.15 

\ glance thru this volume suffices to show the 
reasing emphasis placed by city planners on the 
problem of transportation—the providing of facilities 
for ving men and materials from place to place 
within the limits of our overcrowded municipalities 
Some of the matters discussed are interurban 
passenger terminals; industrial terminals; street 
widening; trafic ways; treatment of water courses; 
park and boulevard systems; planning small cities; 
state campaign for city planning; how the real estate 
man can help; districting and zoning; relation of city 
lanning to business; building heights; elastic streets; 
ity planning under war conditions; location of public 


nidings 


CANADIAN COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION. 


Urban and Rural Development in 
Canada. (Report of Conference Held at 
Winnipeg, May 28-30, 1917.) 102 pp. 
(Apply to the Commission, Ottawa, Can.) 
Chis is the report of a conference under the joint 
auspices of the Civic Improvement League of Canada 
and the Commission of Conservation, associated with 
many local organizations interested in better housing 
and living conditions for Canada. The pamphlet con 
tains many interesting papers, among which are the 


following “Municipal Problems of the Western 
Provinces,” by Hon. W. J. Armstrong; “Municipal 
Finance and Administration,” by Dr. I L. Brittain; 
Municipal Finance and Administration,” by ( 


Yorath; ““Municipal and Vital Statistics,” by R. H 
Coats; “Rural Production and Development,” by Dr 
las. W. Robertson; “Civic Efficiency and Social Wel 
fare in Planning of Land,” by W. F. Burditt; and 
“Planning and Development of Land,” by Thomas 
Adams. 


MERRIMAN, MANSFIELD, Mem, Am. Soc. C. E. 
Elements of Sanitary Engineering. 
(Fourth Edition, Revised with the Assist- 
ance of Richard M. Merriman.) 1918. 
250 pp. Tables, diagrams. $2.15 

The revised edition of this standard work should 
be of interest to municipal officers in charge of sani 
tary works and to the public in general, as it presents 
the guiding principles which should be observed in 
order to secure a pure water-supply and an efficient 
sewerage system. The book consists of six chapters 
and an appendix. The first section deals with sanitary 
science in general; the second with water and its 
purification; the third with water-supply systems; the 
fourth and fifth with sewerage systems and the dis 
posal of sewage; the sixth treats the refuse and gar 
bage problem. The appendix contains articles on the 
new water-supply for New York City; water filtration 
at Philadelphia and at Little Falls, N. J.; the Chicago 
drainage canal; British commissions on sewage dis- 
posal 


Morse, RIcHArp. 
Fear God in Your Own Village. 1018. 
212 pp. $1.45 
The preface informs us that this “is a true story of 
an attempt to put the fear of God into an American 
rural community; that is, to bring order out of the 
chaos of its social and civic affairs, to put pride and 
cooperation in the place of suspicion and individual 
ism, to make narrow prejudice and plain cussedness 
give way to sympathy and unselfish service.” 


\pDAMs, Town Planning Adviser 
Commission f Conservation, Ottawa 
Canada 

Rural Planning and Development: A 
Study of Rural Conditions and Prob- 


lems in Canada. 1917. 28 pp. Phot 
graphs, maps, diagrams, charts 75 cents 
Ihe author’s conception of city planning is at R 
so broad as to seem almost new In ref ng 
rural problems, the following needs are ¢ s 
(1) the planning nd developmer 
methods which will sé e hea 
venience and efficiency, 
methods that lead t n Ss spe i 
promotio g, 
faciliti 
establis! tz ent 2 
and nj t 
credtt, 
chapter heads are: rural populatior 
Canada; rural transportation and str 
ways and highways; rural problems in connect 
land development; organization of rur 
industries; government policies at ind dev 
ment; returned soldiers. and. land sett 
cial planning and development; leg 3 é 
proposals and general conclusions Lhere 


hve important appendices 


FRANC, ALISSA. 
Use Your Government. What Your 
Government Does for You. 1918 300 
pp. Photographs, charts, maps $2.20 


Civic and social workers, muni 
chamber of commerce secretaries ive ng 
that the Federal Government is reac to be of 
ance in many ways, but the probler is |} 
know what ways and the prope source to 
This book tells in an interesting way how the G 

nt is ready to be of service along many lines, sor 

which are indicated by he fol g Ss ‘ 
treated agricultural methods; insect terminat 
weather reports roads; fart manag ent 
schools; irrigation; forest service; ge gica 
industrial studies; employment r 
organization; teaching citizenshi ] | 
gardening; food inspection; ar 1 welf 


Unwin, Raymonp, F.R.1. B.A 

Nothing Gained by Overcrowding. 
How the Garden City Type of Develop- 
ment May Benefit Both Owner and Oc- 
cupier. (Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Th 
Marquis of Salisbury.) 1918. 23 pp 
Photographs and diagrams 

I2 cents (postage and duty extra) 


A study of the garden city movement g 
with important practical re« 
to American municipalities now face wit 
sity of providing additional using 


Howe, Freperic C., Ph. D., LL. D., Commis 
sioner of Immigration at the Port of 

New York. 
The High Cost of Living. 1917 7 pp 
1.75 


is. De. Howe's Opinion. that mer 
sponsible for the present-day 1 probl I 
are to reduce the high cost of living we 1 st 
freedom of access t the | | 
acres of land that are hel t of wse r 
access to adequate transportation; freedor n dist 
tion, in marketing, in competition all along the line 
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WATER PURIFICATION 


Gravity and Pressure Filters, and Chemical Feeding Devices 


Operating Floor of Filtration Plant at Akron, O. 


Original installation made in 1913, capacity 20,000,000 
gallons daily 


Plant increased 50°0 within 4 years, testifying to the 


merits of the WHEELER FILTER BOTTOM. 


Over 450 municipal plants installed—total daily 
capacity One Billion gallons. 


The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co. 
General Office and Works: NUTLEY, N. J. 


111 W. Monroe St., Chicago New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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Oris, Epwarp O., M. D., Professor of Pul- 
monary Diseases and Climatology, Tufts 
College Medical School. 

Tuberculosis: Its Cause. Cure and Pre- 
vention. (Revised edition of “The Great 
White Plague.) 1918. 348 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.70 
\LBAUGH, BENJAMIN F, 
Home _ Gardening: 


Vegetables and 
Flowers. 1917. 


138 pp. Photographs. 
go cents 
The nation-wide movement to increase the food 
supply of the nation hy the utilization of back yards 
ind ther waste places has aroused a great demand tor 
hterature furnishing practical suggestions to 
methods of procedure This book has been reissued 
because it meets so completely the needs in this line 
f the city-bred individual who desires to undertake 
ack-yard farming 


Light and Power Rates in Cleveland. 
The Cleveland Electric Rate Case By Ww 
Ballard (Reprint from The Utilities Rah 
February, 1917.) 26 pp Chart, tables (Apply 
to F. W. Ballard & Co., Swetland Building, Cleve 
land, Ohio.) 


Seattle Juvenile Court Report. 
The Seattle Juvenile Court Report for thé Year 
1917 An interesting study of juvenile delin 
juency and spension problems, with statistics. 
1918. 22 pp. (Apply to Earl F. Conner, Clerk of 
the Court, Seattle, Wash.) 


Union of Manitoba Municipalities. 
Report of the 14th Annual Convention, held at 
Winnipeg, Man., November 27-29, 1917 1917 
69 pp. (Apply to Robert Forke, Secretary-Treas 
urer, Pipestone, Man.) 


Sanitary Inspection of Slaughter Houses. 
This pamphlet is being issued as Bulletin No. 209 
of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky By | 
©. LaBach and W. H. Simmons 1917 32 pp. 
(Apply to the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
as above.) 


Social Hygiene and the War. 
By Wilham F. Snow \ reprint of Dr. Snow's 
article in Social Hygiene, issued as Publication 
No. 108 of The American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation. 1917. 33 pp. (Apply to the Association, 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City.) 


Campaigning Against Industrial Evils 
is the title of a booklet, accompanied by printed 
folders on the minimum wage question, prepared 
by the Consumers’ League of the City of New 
York. It contains the Report of the League for 
1917. 1917. 20 pp. (Apply to the League, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City.) 


Highway Accidents in New York City. 

By Shirley W. Wynne, M. DD. Reprinted from 
he New York Medical Journal for December 22, 
1917 Charts, tables. 1917 1l pp (Apply to 
author, 255 West Ninety-eighth Street, New York 
City.) 


Social Problems in Rochester. 
Abstract of a Report on the Department of Chari 
ties of the City of Rochester, Survey by 
. McLean 1918 44° pp. Tables. 
(Apply to the Rochester Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Inc.) 


The Washington Traffic Situation. 
Report on the Washington Traffic Situation to the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. Section 1, January, 1918. By John 
A. Peeler, Consulting Engineer 59 pp Blue 
prints. (Apply to Commission, Washington, or to 
author, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City.) 


Labor Legislation in 1917 
Review of | Legisl: ation in 1917 The 
imerican Lab Legislation Review, September 
1917. 92 pp ‘(hats to Dr. John B, Andrews, 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legis 
lation, 181 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City.) $1.00. 
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KELLOGG, VERNON, and ALON; | 
both of the United States Food Adt 
istration. 


The Food Problem, (Preface ler- 


bert Hoover.) 1917. 229 py $1.45 
Mr. Hoover says in his etace “rotes 
gg and Tayl atte t k 
it the character an t 
now immediately concerns 
possible and most pr sing 


ATHEARN, WALTER Scott, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, Boston University 
Religious Education and American De- 


mocracy. 10917. 407 pp. $1.65 
Cincinnati Social Unit Organization. 

Bulletin No Nati 

ganization, the monstr 

plan” in operation in Cincinnat 1918 


(Apply to the Organizatior Is | 
ue, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


The World’s Food. 


Under this tith in A ‘ | 
cal and Social ssued 

teresting d ‘ J 
bearing on the situa \ lf 
November, 1917.) Charts, tables 19] 
(Apply to the Academy, Cor N. H 


Report on the Austin Dam. 
Report on the Dam ar Wate 


ment at Austin, Texas By Dar \\ M 
Consulting Engineer. M Sot 
nen, charts, diagrams, statist 191 


(Apply to uti r, Ma n, Wis 


pp 
Indianapolis City Government Survey. 
The Government of the City 


and of Marion County Survey Re t t 
for the Indianay lis Chamber f Cor eree v 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 
Price, $3.50, elivered rt 
forms, charts, tables 1917 ve. \ t 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, (¢ er 
of Commerce Building, In 

One Hundred of Banking. 
This is the title of an interesting ar able 
booklet Edward L. Robinson, Vice Pres t 
Eutaw Savings Bank, Baltimore Md \ 
prehensive bibliography on Thrift is ed 
1917 89 pp. (Apply to Savings Bank Sect 
American Bankers’ Association, M. \ Harris 
Secretary, 5 Nassau Street, Ne York Cit 

Bridgeport Municipal Register. 
A 567 page M containing Mayor’s mes 
Sages, annual reports tf he r s depart 
and olicers of the ity, lis f tw afficer 
appointments, new “ye ces i 
and other matters of public nature les 
charts, statistics (Apply t Rer 
Keating, City Auditor.) 

Municipal Reports of Savannah. 
Municipal Reports, 1916, City ivan ( 
Charts, tables, statistics 1916 1917 f 


(Apply to Thomas Halligan, Clerk of 
Industry and Employment in New York 
City. 


Report of the Committee on Industry 1 |} 
ployment Mayor's Committee on Nat 1D 
fense, December 21, 1917 44 py \ 


Committee as above.) 
Problems of the University Municipal Re- 
search Bureau. 


Problems of University Bureaus f Muni al 
Research and Reference Interesting issuc f 
University of Texas Bulleti: N 1749, Septe 

ber, 1917), containing also the Se« 1 Biennia 
Report of the Bureau of Municipal Ress | 
Reference, 1915-1917. 36 py Illustrate Ay 


ply to the University, Austin, Tex.) 

Health Insurance. 
Health Insurance 4 P ti State nt ' 
Answer to Opponents 
liography.) Issued as December, 1917, 1 
The American Labor Leaislat 
(Apply to Dr Tohr B Andrews Secret 
American Association for Lal 
East Twenty-third Street, New York City.) $1 
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SANITATION 


While our “CANCO” garbage 
can in point of appearance and 
strength of construction is with- 
out a peer, yet our equipment— 
the most comprehensive in the 
country—is such that we can 
make any desired sort of garbage 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Chicago San Francisco 


container. 


With Offices in All Large Cities 


60 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tug American Crry. 
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nl News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents and fl 


E Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 


of Public Improvement Undertakings 


NEW FILTER MANUFACTURING PLANT AT NUTLEY 


New Plant for New York Continental 
Jewell Filtration Company 


Confronted with the necessity of securing 
more factory space than their Jersey City plant 
could afford, to take care of their increasing 
business, the New York Continental Jewell 
Filtration Company has erected a large plant 
at Nutley, N. J., on the Newark Branch of the 
Erie Railroad. Here the company will occupy 
a unit of six brick buildings, where it will 
manufacture its full line of filters and water 
purification apparatus. The buildings are so 
arranged as to handle the products in the 
order of the progress of their manufacture. 
Private siding tracks from the Newark Branch 
of the railroad run the entire length of the 
plant, connecting the various buildings. 
Ample storage accommodations have been 
provided for a large stock of raw and 
finished materials, with a view to filling 
all orders as promptly as possible. The 
entire plant occupies an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square feet. Intelligent 
planning of the operating space, good 
ventilation and excellent lighting look to 
the welfare and efficiency of the em- 
ployes. A feature of this plant which 
makes for effective codperation between 
the administrative and working forces of 
the company is the concentration of all 
departments in this one central plant. 
One of the six buildings is given over to 
the general and executive offices of 
the company. Next to that is a well- 
equipped building which houses the 
Engineering Department and its ac- 
cessories. In the next, or main, 
building are the works office, the 
estimating department, the record 
room and their subsidiaries, and also 
the stock rooms, shipping and re- 
ceiving department, carpenter shop, 
assembling and testing room, pipe 
shop, machine shop, tool and locker 
rooms. The other buildings accom- 
modate stock rooms, auxiliary power 
plant for emergency use, boiler room, 
laboratories and other minor de- 


partments, 

It is an interesting fact that, altho the con 
pany has more than doubled its facilities, 
overhead expenses have been materially ce 
creased, largely on account of the fact that the 
executive, sales, and manufacturing depart 
ments of the business are no longer sepa 
rately housed, but are in constant communi 


cation. + + 
Cutting the Cost of Cutting Grass 


It is not the purpose of this item to point out 
the superiority of motor-driven over horse 
drawn lawn mowers. Experience has settled 
that question. The short turning radius, 
greater speed, and lower cost of operation ot 
the former are winning for it a steadily in- 
creasing popularity among park officials and 
owners of large estates 

The power lawn mower pictured 
is made by the Milbradt Manufa 
turing Company, St. Louis, Mo 
There are a number of unusual 
features worthy of mention in this 
machine. In the first place, it will 
be noted that the mower drives Ike 
an automobile 
with all- the 
controls at the 
side of the 
operator. Its 
speed is twice 


MILBBRADT POWER LAWN MOWER 
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DUTY RECORDS 
MADE HERE 


This is the John Street Pumping Station, 


Toronto, containing three De Laval Geared 
Steam-turbine-driven Centrifugal Pumps, 
each of a capacity of 24,000,000 Imperial 
gallons per 24 hours against 268 ft. head. 


World's records for duty of steam-turbine- 
driven centrifugal pumps have been made 
here on two occasions. The first test was 
made in 1914, when Prof. Robt. W. Angus 
of the University of Toronto, found that the 
first unit delivered 130,449,000 ft. Ib. per 
1000 Ib. of commercially dry steam at 148 
lb. gage initial steam pressure. 


Two similar De Laval units, each capable 
of delivering 24,000,000 Imperial gallons per 
day against 268 ft. head have since been 
purchased for the same station. One of 
these, tested by Prof. Angus on March 8, 
1917, developed 153.92 million ft. Ib. per 
1000 Ib. of commercially dry steam at 148.4 
Ib. gage initial steam pressure. Making 
allowance for auxiliaries, the duty of the 
bare machine is 160.5 millions ft. lb. per 1000 
Ib. of steam. 


The De Laval Steam-turbine-driven High 
pressure Centrifugal Pumps now installed 


for the City of Toronto aggregate 100 million 
Imperial gallons capacity per day. 


Have you read our booklet on “Progress in 
Water Works Pumps?” 


LAVAL 


STEAM TURBINE CO. 


Trenton New Jersey 


298 


B. M. E. 


Sewer Cleaners 


(Patented) 


Guaranteed to remove all deposits 
obstructions—and tree roots. 


They have never failed to make good. 
Sewers cleaned by contract. 


Write today 


Buffalo Municipal Equipment Co. 
Mutual Life Bidg. Bullalo, N. Y. 


RE WYORK CHICAGO 


When writing to Advertisers please 


Power with Less Coal 


Gas Power 
Plants operate 
on far less fuel 
than any other 
form of power 
plant. 


Now more than ever before is it 
good business for the individual in- 
dustrial plant to operate power and 
light equipment with the least pos- 


sible fuel, owing to the present high 
cost of coal. 

Furthermore it has been dem- 
onstrated that it is a necessity for 
our country to reduce the total 
consumption of fuel to the lowest 
possible point. 


THE BRUCE-MACBETH PNGINE 00 
2137 Center St. N. W., Cleveland, 0. 


mention Tue American Crrty, 


Eureka’ Utility 
Water Meters} 
= ~~ East Pitt 
= 
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UPPER SERVICE STATION, FILTRATION PLANT, BALTIMORE, MD 


rhe equipment includes three Class A, 8-inch 


power, 1,440-r. p.m. Westinghouse motor: and two 


power motor 
their guaranteed efficiency. 


the gait of a horse. It cuts a swath 38 
inches in width, and can be easily manipu- 
lated in shrubbery and groves of trees which 
would be impassable to a horse machine. The 
cutting cylinder, it will be seen, extends on 
either side beyond the body of the mower. 
This makes it possible to cut close to the base 
of trees and shrubs. One of the two levers by 
the driver’s side controls the cutting cylinder. 
When this is raised, it is automatically disen- 
gaged from the clutch, and ceases to revolve, 
thus saving power. The other lever operates 
the transmission clutch. The motor is built by 
the Missouri Engine Company, and is equipped 
with an improved radiator and fan system. A 
patented gearless differential prevents the 
rollers from slipping, and enables the mower 
to climb grades as steep as 35 per cent. 

It wili v: noted that the large roller is ribbed. 
The purpose of this ribbing is to loosen up the 
earth in the path of the mower, so that the 
grass will grow faster and more luxuriantly. 
The whole machine weighs about 1,000 pounds. 
Simplicity is aimed at in every detail, so that 
there are practically no parts to get out of 
order. No live park official should fail to in- 
vestigate this efficient time-saver. 


10-inch Class A pumps, each driven by 
he manufacturers received a goodly bonus on these l 


D. Wood & Co. pumps, each driven by a hor 


a 
uumps because they considerably overt 


Satisfactory Use of Pitometer 


Practical experience is the only real basis 
for judgment as to the merits of an instru 
ment. For this reason the following letter 
from the Water Commissioner of Buffal , 
N. Y., will be of particular interest to water 
works officials who have been struggling with 
the problem of water waste: 


“The city of Buffalo has authorized the ( 
sioner of Public Works to enter into contract wit] 
The Pitometer Company for survey of the 

75 per cent of which is to be completed by J 
1, 1919. From the trial sections whi h The Pit 
Company did for the Bureau of Wate: t 
it is estimated that the consumption l 
from 171,000,000 gallons per day to approximately 
115,000,000 gallons per day, with a cons quent savit 
of 18,000 tons of coal per year.” 


(Signed) GEORGE C. ANDREWS. 
Water Co nissioner 


The Pitometer Company, 55 Duane Street, 
New York City, will be glad to send literature 
en the subject of Pitometer surveys to any 
who may be interested in the matter. It is 
probable that the fuel shortage next winter 
will be as great as it was during the winter 
just passed, and for this reason, as well as 
others, every effort should be made to cut 
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SIGNS 


All kinds of durable and ornamental 
signs. 
Street Names, Catalog B 
Road Direction 
Park Catalog C 
Warning 
Traffic, Catalog D 
Catalogs illustrated in colors, send for any one or all of them. 
JOSEPH N. EARLY 
st. 
Patentee and Manufacturer 
320 Broadway 83 New York 


King Poles and 6G. E. 
tops make the best 
lighted streets 


Send for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet—free. 
Send name and address 
today. 


KING FOUNDRY CO. 


55 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, 


The Leb-Iron Traffic Sign 


A Substantial, Efficient, Silent 
Policeman. The words ‘‘ Keep-to- 
the-Right” are in 24 and 1% 
inch letters, rounded and stand 
pout a half-inch from the boards, 
which are covered with Red or 
Green smalts as desired. The 
covering is carefully baked in 
electric ovens, insuring long life. 


KEEP ro RICHT 


A 7-inch Red or Green Globe is 
placed on the top, which is about 
on the level with the chauffeur's 
range of vision. It cannot be 
passed unnoticed. 


The Base Weighs 
150 Pounds 


the complete sign, 225 Ibs. Pro- 
vision is made for wiring from 
underneath or overhead. 

Price complete, including 
Wiring Lamps and Fixtures, 
$20; plain, with provision for 
attaching Lantern, $16. 


The Lebanon 
Machine Co. 


Lebanon, N. H. 


Wt. of Base, 150 Ibs. 
Total Wt., 225 Ibs. 


HAROLD L. BOND COMPANY, Ae 


Street Signs 
Road Guide Posts 
Traffic Signs 
The Kind That Last 


Made of Heavy Galvanized Iron with 
letters sunken into plate. 

If you are looking for permanent 
signs instead of the short lived ordi- 
nary variety write to us for prices, 
illustrations and further particulars. 


Union Iron Products Co. 
Drawer H-2 E. CHICAGO, IND. 


THE METROPOLITAN PAVING BRICK COMPANY 


“THE WORLD’S LARGEST” 
CANTON, OHIO 
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LEAK IN BUFFALO WATER MAIN DISCOV- 
ERED BY PITOMETER SURVEY 


down power wastes which mean unnecessary 
fuel consumption. 


Motor-Driven Pumps Show 
High Efficiencies 


A test of the two 12-inch motor-driven cen- 
trifugal pumps recently installed at the McCar- 
ren Pumping Station of the St. Paul, Minn., 
Water Department will be of interest to water- 
works officials. The pumps are of the De 
Laval single-stage, double-suction volute type, 
without diffusing vanes, made by the De Laval 
Steam Turbine Company, Trenton, N. J. 

The specifications required that each unit 
should be guaranteed to deliver not less than 
5,000 U. S. gallons per minute against a total 
head of 171 feet, and not more than 5,500 gal- 
lons against a total head of 158 feet, the over- 
all efficiency from “wire to water” to be not 
less than 72 per cent when pumping 
continuously at either of the heads 
and deliveries. It was further re- 
quired that when delivering against 
a reduced head of 140 feet the 
motor should not be overloaded. 

The bid of the Northwestern 
Electric Equipment Company, of 
St. Paul, which was accepted, of- 
fered the De Laval pumps here pic- 
tured, driven by synchronous mo- 
tors of the rotating field type at a 
speed of 1,200 r. p. m. These mo- 
tors receive three-phase, 60-cycle 
current at approximately 2,200 
volts, and are so designed that they 
can be started by the application of 
alternating current to the arma- 
ture windings. 

In running the test, the head 
against which the pumps worked 
was controlled by means of a hy- 
draulic gate valve on the discharge 
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side of the pumps. After throttling the gat 

valve, no readings were taken until all instru 

ments had ceased fluctuating, after which two 
or three readings were made and averaged, if 
any variations were found. Observations wer: 
made with the pumps operating under four 
different heads, covering a wide range of de- 
livery. The results obtained on the official 
test are shown in the tabulation given below 
In computing the efficiencies of the pumps 
alone, motor efficiencies, as obtained on tests 
of the motors by the University of Minnesota, 
were used. On motor No, 403115 the following 
efficiencies were cbtained: full load, 95.5 per 
cent; 34-load, 94.9 per cent; '%4-load, 93 per 
cent. Motor No, 403129 gave the following 
results: full load, 95.3 per cent; ¥44-load, Q4.! 
per cent; '%-load, 92.5 per cent. 

The efficiencies obtained on these pumps are 
quite high, considering the comparatively small 
capacity and the high head, and are, further, 
very high over a considerable range in capacity. 
Pump No. 25651, for instance, showed an effi 
ciency of 81.8 per cent at 6,527 G. P. M., and 
at 4,097 G, P. M. showed an efficiency of 77.0 
per cent. This means a reduction of only 5.9 
per cent in efficiency for a reduction in capa- 
city of about 37 per cent, and must be consid- 
ered very good tor a centrifugal pump. 

Mr. G. O. House, General Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Water of St. Paul, recently 
stated that the high efficiency revealed by the 
official test has since been maintained in prac- 
tice. Since June, 1917, the pumps have been 
operating at an efficiency very closely approxi 
mating the test efficiency, and the units are 
giving perfect satisfaction. 


+ 
Front Cover Photograph 


For the photograph reproduced on the front 
cover of the Town and County Edition of this 
issue, credit is due The White Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS AT THE McCARREN PUMPING 


STATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Lawn Beauty with Fconomy 
and Conservation of Labor 
Under ordinary conditions, hand mowing is inefficient and 
expensive. This year, with labor at a premium and almost 
impossible to obtain, hand mowing is prohibitive 

The solution to the lawn cutting problem is the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 

The’ Fuller & Johnson Mower combines the convenience 
of a hand mower with large cutting capacity. In one day's 
time one man can cut five acres of lawn with the Fuller 
& Johnson. He can cut it so perfectly that no after-trim- 
ming around trees, shrubs or driveways will be necessary 
He can cut it when needed instead of waiting, as with a 
horse mower, until the turf is solid so that the lawn won't 
be marred by the horse’s hoofs. 

This is what the Superintendent of the Park District of 
Oak Park, Ill, has to say about the Fuller & Johnson: 
“Replying to your inquiry of July 5th, we are glad to 
say that the Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower 
which we purchased from you a few months ago 
has been in constant use, has required very little 
repairs and has been in every way very satisfactory, 
so much so that were we in the market for another 
machine of tlis type, I am sure we would not 

hesitate to purchase another of this kind.” 
Allover the country, in parks, cemeteries and on large estates, 
Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mowers are fast replacing hand 
mowers, horse mowers and the heavier types of motor 
mowers. Where you find the most beautifully kept lawns 
there too you will find the Fuller & Johnson Mowers, for good 
business judgment as well as lawn beauty dictate their use. 
Let us send you complete detai!s about the Fuller & Johnson. 
Write for a copy of our new book entitled “A Better Lawn.”’ 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
473 Fullerton Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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SIXTY-FIVE PERCENT 


of the freight between Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio, is transported over a brick- 
paved highway. 


Can any city afford to be without the 
dependable and economical commercial 
transport that brick highways make pos- 
sible? 


Send for country road and city street 
specifications and other data. 


Only your request is necessary. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
WILL P. BLAIR, Secretary 
831 Engineers Building, CLEVELAND, O 
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Mr. Bond to Assist U. S. 
Shipping Board 

Harold L. Bond, President of the Harold L. 
Bond Company, Boston, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed Manager for the New England district 
of the division of production, U. S. Shipping 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation. This 
division has direct jurisdiction over all con- 
tracts for equipment placed with New England 
manufacturers, whether the material is in- 
tended for ships being built in New England 
or in other parts of the country. Mr. Bond 
will devote all his time to this work. 


+ + 


Worthington Corporation’s 
New Executive 


The recent election of Charles Philip Cole- 
man as President of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, 115 Broadway, New 
York City, calls attention to this large indus- 
trial enterprise and to the new executive, who 
has had experience which exceptionally tits him 
for the position. 

Mr. Coleman is a native of Baltimore, where 
he received his early education. He studied 
for a time at the Virginia Military Institute 
and the Shenandoah Valley Academy, and later 
entered Lehigh University, from which he 
graduated with the degree of M. E. From the 
University he entered the employ of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, where he served variously as 
Car Agent, Chemist, Engineer of Tests, Assist- 
ant to General Superintendent and General 
Storekeeper until 1903, having left the Lehigh 
for two years during this time to serve the 
Bethlehem Steel Company as Purchasing Agent 
and Assistant to the President. Later he was 
made General Purchasing Agent of the Lehigh, 
with headquarters in New York. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company made 
Mr. Coleman its Secretary and Treasurer in 
1903, and during his incumbency of this posi- 
tion he had charge of the construction of the 
Singer building. He left the Singer Company 
to become President of the Saurer Motor 
Company, and later of the International Motor 
Company. In 1913 he came to the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Company as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and upon its failure, due to war condi- 
tions, became its sole receiver in 1915. He 
handled its affairs in so satisfactory a manner 
in the interim which elapsed before its re- 
organization in 1916 as to receive a warm com- 
mendation from the United States Court. 
\fter the reorganization into the present 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
the vice-presidency was again given Mr. Cole- 
man, and he continued in that position until his 
recent election as President. 


+ + 
A Well-Protected Water Tower 


A recent issue of Graphite, the house organ 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., shows the water tower owned by 
the city of Richmond, Va. This tower, as 
shown in the illustration, is 162 feet high. The 
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tank is 30 feet high and 30 feet in diameter 
with a capacity of 160,000 gallons 
When the question of protecting th 


WATER TOWER AT RICHMOND, VA 


work of the tower from rust and corrosion by 


the storms came up, Dixon's Silica-Graphite 
paint was selected. This aint is the product 
of many years of study and experience, and is 
made to impart a tough, weatherproof and 


lasting protective coat to steel structural work 
exposed to the elements 
Ihe Paint Department of the Dixon ( 
pany will be glad to furnish literature and 
expert advice on paint protectior 
+ + 
Underground Sprinkler Systems 


For Public Greens 
W. A. Buckner, 1051 T Street, Fresno, | 


propert 


has designed a sprinkler that can be very effec 
tively used where the needs for nstant 
watering and the area of the space to be irri 
gated warrant the installation of an under 
ground system of piping. The sprinkler head 
is designed to be set flush with the soil, so that 


it will not have to be moved when the grass 
is mowed, or be in the way on golf greens 


park lawns. The outstanding advantag: f 
this sprinkler lies in the fact that it is adjust 
able to deliver any desired quantity of water 


This makes it especially desirable, as all parts 
of the lawn or green do not require the same 
amount of water. The pressure, however, is 
the same at all parts of the system, and water 
is delivered, if so desired, with the same for 
at the point farthest from the source of suppl 
as at the nearest. 

Che pressure adjustment is made by insert 
ing a knife blade or screw-driver in the oper 
ing in the head of the sprinkler and turning 
screw which controls the sprinkling vent. The 
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MUNICIPAL SURVEYS 


A quick and effective way for city and county governments to reduce expenditures, increase 
revenues and give more and better service. Special attention to 
Salary Standardization Police and Fire Public Utility Service 
Accounting Highways and Rate Studies 
Audits Health and Charities Refuse Collection and 
Charter Drafting Institutions Disposal 
Budget Systems Schools Methods of Taxation, Etc. 


12 years’ experience throughout U. 5. and Canada. Write for literature. Estimates furnished. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, 261 Broadway, New York City 


Hooray! They’re Makin’ 
a Playground! 


That’s why the kids are 
so happy. They know 
that a playground in 
their vicinity will mean 
no end of fun for them. 
You can make all the 
kids in your town happy. 
Write me for printed 
matter on how to plan 
and equip a model play- 


ground. 
HOWARD GEORGE 
Philadelphia - Pa. 


“The Playground Outfitter’ 


SS 


lie THE AMERICAN CITY 


has been awarded an ‘‘Honor 
Flag’’ by the Liberty Loan 
Committee of New York City 
on account of the fact that over 
90% of the officers and em- 
ployees have taken bonds of the 
Third Liberty Loan. To give 
the exact figures, 27 out of 
the 29 people on The American 
City staff have subscribed for 
bonds and the other two failed 
to do so only on account of the 
fact that the payments they 
are making on previous Liberty 
Bond issues made it impossible 
for them to do anything more 
right away. 
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EASY -TO-READ 
Hinged Lid Meter Setting 


Guaranteed to protect meter from freezing 
if installed according to instructions. Meter 
is easy to read and easy to remove. Will 
save you money in installation and in service. 


Write for full information. 


LEWIS McNUTT 
28 McNutt Blidg., Brazil, Indiana 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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distribution of water can be varied from a 
light mist to a heavy shower at will. 

The heads are made of solid aluminum and 
brass, and will not corrode or leak. Water is 
delivered in a circle 20 to 25 feet in diameter, 
or in a half-circle of a corresponding pro- 
portion. A variation of the head permits still 
another form of spray, in the shape of an ob- 
long strip four feet wide and from 40 to 50 


THE BUCKNER SPRINKLER HEAD 


THE SPRINKLER IN OPERATION 


feet in length. This is of particular value in 
watering grass and flower borders. 

very complete sprinkling system has re- 
cently been installed by W. A. Buckner on the 
new golf course at Pebble Beach, Cal. This 
system is capable of distributing two million 
gallons per week. The piping alone cost more 
than $36,000. The Buckner No. 4 rotary 
sprinklers are used, mounted on pipes that 
screw into sockets placed along the edges of 
fairways and putting greens. Two dozen of 
these sprinklers, each with a sprinkling radius 
of 50 feet (100-foot diameter), constitute a 
unit. Two units are used in watering the 
course, and are moved alternately, from the 
first set of sockets to the third, and from the 
second to the fourth, and so on till the entire 
course is irrigated. The work is done at night, 
and in the daytime there is no visible trace 
of the system. 

+ 


Cross-Country Hauling 

A striking example of what good roads are 
making possible in the way of cross-country 
hauling is furnished by the Goodyear Com- 
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pany, which for several months has been opet 
ating a fleet of motor trucks between Akro1 
and Boston, a round-trip distance of 1,540 
miles. <A five-ton Packard, the pioneer of the 
fleet, to date has traveled 30,000 miles over this 
route, having completed 19 round trips \ 
photograph of this truck is reproduced on page 
419 of this issue, 

With the exception of about 30 miles 
very poor roads between. Akron and [Pitts 
burgh, the entire trip is over improved roads 
Krom Pittsburgh to New York the trucks 
travel the Lincoln Highway, then over thi 
Boston Post Road to destination 

Carrying a capacity load of rubber heels 
soles, urgently needed by the shoe factori 
of Massachusetts, a giant Packard truck, new 
est addition to the fleet, recently clipped eleven 
hours from the schedule which has been es 
tablished for this run 

Che distance from the Rubber City to Bos 
ton is 740 miles. The Packard completed the 
journey in 77 hours elapsed time, 49 hours 
actual running time, at an average speed of 
14.9 miles an hour for the entire trip 


+ + 
Former Nurserymen Announce Ser- 
vices as Consulting Horticulturists 


Louis A. Berckmans and P. J. A. Berckmans, 
Jr., recently of the P. J. Berckmans Company, 
Inc., Box 1070-L, Augusta, Ga., have retired 
from a long connection with the nursery busi 
ness in its broadest aspects, and now offer their 
services as consulting horticulturists to all wh: 
need expert advice in relation to the cultiva 
tion and upkeep of orchards, private grounds 
and parks. They are prepared to discuss prun 
ing, spraying, the control of plant diseases and 
kindred subjects from the standpoint of long 
and successful practice, and will provide ex 
pert men to carry out their recommendations 
and competently care for park trees and shrub 
bery as well as orchards and private estates 


+ + 
Steam Shovels in City and 
County Work 


Practically every county, city and munici- 
pality might add a good steam shovel to its 
standing equipment, and save considerable 
money digging new roads, repairing old ones, 
cutting sewer trenches, removing old macadam 
and leveling off unsightly piles of rock and 
dirt. With the right kind of a shovel—one 
that could be adapted for use on a wide rangé 
of jobs—the investment would certainly prove 
a highly profitable one. 

The picture shows a road that has heen cut 
thru and leveled off by a Thew shovel. This 
type of shovel is well adapted to work of this 
nature because of its horizontal crowding 
motion, which insures a clean, smooth, level 
cut, a floor held absolutely to whatever grade 
is desired, and a depth ranging from barely 
an inch to almost any normal requirement. 

The operation of the Thew and its control 
begin with the dipper, which is suspended by 
an adjustable arm hinged to a trolley which 
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—yes, some twenty years ago 


Twenty years ago, we made a big lot of 

Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 
Baltimore, but we haven’t sold the City 
many since—only because 


THE TOWN HASN’T NEEDED 
THEM 


The signs we sold them twenty years ago 
are still doing business—that’s the economy 
of “BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enam- 
eled Iron Municipal Signs. 


That’s the proof that there is no “just-as- 
good.” 

If you can afford to experiment with low 
prices (?) you’re fortunate, but the tax- : 
payer pays the freight. Our product is the 
one absolutely dependable out-of-door muni- : 
cipal sign on the market, and we can prove it 
if given half a chance. 


GIVE US THE CHANCE TODAY ' 


Quotations and a sample of our finished 
product upon request—this involves no 
H i a obligation on your part whatever. J 


May we send it to-day? 


Write Dept. C. 1964 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ANGE! & NOVELTY CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. | 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Amunican City. 
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WORK OF THEW SHOVEL IN CUTTING THRU AND LEVELING A ROAD 


moves horizontally along a trackway. When 
power is applied, the dipper moves forward into 
the material, enabling it to be filled completely 
even in very shallow cuts. The action of the 
dipper is natural at every point of the stroke; 
the trackway is parallel to the grade, thus, ob- 
viously, assuring a far more level floor than 
would be possible were the crowding motion 
applied downward instead of forward, 
Because of its special interchangeable fea- 
tures and its wide range of usefulness, the 
Thew has been aptly styled the “any job” 
shovel. It is manufactured in six sizes and 
sixty different combinations by The Thew 
\utomatic Shovel Company, Lorain, Ohio. 


by a donation from one of the large manufac 
turers of the city. The truck is an “Acme, 
made by the local firm, the Acme Motor Truck 
Company, and is geared to make a speed of 35 
miles per hour. !t is a combination hose and 
chemical, carrying 1,500 feet of hose, a 40 
gallon chemical tank and other minor equip- 
ment, furnished by the American-LaFrane 
Fire Engine Company, of Elmira, N. Y. After 
careful investigation Dayton airless tires wer« 
chosen, and they have been found very satis 
factory. The truck is equipped with dual reat 
tires, 38 x 514 inches, 

At the right on the seat is the Chief of the 
lire Department, Thomas Maxwell. be 


; 


COMBINATION HOSE AND CHEMICAL TRUCK, CADILLAC, MICH 


Fire-Reduction in Cadillac 


Cadillac’s Fire Department is the proud pos- 
sessor of one of the finest fire trucks in North- 
ern Michigan. Typical of a score of other city 
improvements this addition was made possible 


started in with the fire-fighting squad thirty 
one years ago as a volunteer in the first hand 
cart brigade. As Chief for the last six years 
he is proud of the following statistics: 44 fires 
in 1912, 37 in 1913, 30 in 1914, 28 in 1915, and 
24 in 1916. 
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City Officers—Auditors, Clerks, Engineers, em of Streets 


Do away with waste of time and the possibility 
of costly errors by using the 


fMlarchant Calculator 


The Marchant is used tor 


Tax extensions, checking footings, decreasing or increasing 
valuations, figuring fees, establishing levies, interest on 
county warrants, interest on tax delinquencies, bond and 
redemption interests, and in fact for all calculations. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. odeptt. Emeryville, Oakland, Cal. 


Eastern Representative, 465 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Milbradt Power Lawn Mower 


The Milbradt is a perfect power lawn mower. It 
will cut the grass close and clean, do it quickly and 
economically; a machine so simple in construction 
and operation that any one can handle it. 

It cuts a swath 38 inches wide and has a speed 
twice the gait of a horse. 

We will ship a mower on approval and guarantee 
same to be satisfactory in every respect. 


Write for Circular Matter 


MILBRADT MFG. CO. : St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 


Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
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Do Expansion Joints Pay? 


We have all seen brick pavements which, 
after a year or two of summer heat and win- 
ter frosts, have begun to buckle and weave. 
In most instances this failure is traceable either 
to the lack of expansion joints to take up 
the expansion and contraction of the pavement, 
or to poorly constructed “home-made” expan- 
sion joints. The two photographs shown on this 
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Secretary Chosen for Highway 
Industries Association 


In the March issue of Tue American Crry 
attention was called to the organization of the 
Highway Industries Association, with head- 
quarters at the Maryland building, Washing 
ton, D.C. An important announcement comes 
from the Washington office that H. G. Shirley, 
of Baltimore, Md., has been elected Secretary 

of the Association. For 


six years Mr. Shirley has 
been Chief Engineer of 
the Maryland State Road 
Commission, and for eight 
years previous to that was 
Engineer for Baltimore 
County. When the Ameri 
can Association of State 
Highway Officials was 
tormed several years ago, 
Mr. Shirley was elected its 
first President. When the 
Highways Transport Com 
mittee was formed as a 
. part of the Council of Na- 

: ~ tional Defense, Mr. Shir 
ley was named as_ the 


BRICK PAVEMENT WITH ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINTS LAID 


member representing the 


IN MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE, 1912 state highway officials. 


page show clearly the pos- 
sibilities of properly con- 
structed pavements for 
long and satisfactory ser- 
vice. They were both 
taken from the same van- 
tage point on Mount Ver- 
non Place, Baltimore. As 
will be noted, one shows 
the pavement shortly after 
it was laid in 1912, and the 
other the same pavement 
in 1918. While undoubted- 
ly much of the success of : 
this pavement is due to 
careful construction, one 
of the important factors 
is the expansion joint in- 


stallation. 


The joints used in THE SAME PAVEMENT AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 


this pavement were made 

by the Philip Carey Company, 8 Wayne Ave- 
nue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, and are 
known as “Elastite” joints. They consist of 
a heavy body of special asphalt compound be- 
tween two layers of high-grade asphalt felt. 
Experience has proved that they will not melt 
in summer nor become brittle and crack in 
winter. The joints adhere to the brick and 
retain their elasticity as long as the pavement 
itself endures. They have been used with 
success in many of the large cities of the 
United States and Canada, and the company 
stands ready at any time to demonstrate their 
practical economy and serviceability to any 
who may be interested in this “pavement in- 
surance.” 


Waddell & Son Incorporated 


The firm of Waddell & Son, with offices in 
Kansas City, Mo., and 35 Nassau Street, New 
York City, announces its incorporation. The 
new firm, Waddell & Son, Inc., includes, be- 
sides Dr. Waddell and N. Everett Waddell, 
their former assistant engineers, F. H. Frank- 
land, Shortridge Hardesty and L. C. Lashmet 
These five constitute the Board of Directors, 
the officers being J. A..L. Waddell, President; 
N. Everett Waddell, Vice-President, and L. C. 
Lashmet, Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Irank- 
land is Managing Engineer, Mr. Hardesty, De- 
signing Engineer, and Mr. Lashmet, Office 
Engineer. 
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MARKS & ONO MY) 


us 


Drawing Tables and Filing cases in 
stock for immediate shipment. 


Style No. 0 No. 1, No. 2 


With tool tray and frame, and adjustable top. 


ECONOMY TABLES MEAN 
ECONOMY IN 


EVERYTHING 


Economy filing cases contain the most 
drawer space of any sections made. 


Economy Dust Proof sections, for 
vault use, equipped with dust proof 
doors, keep tracings and blue prints 
free from dust, even when filed for 
years. 


ECONOMY TABLES AND CASES 
ARE MADE IN WOOD OR STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


Economy Drawing Table 
Company 
Michigan 


Adrian 


[Insects, worms and caterpil- 
lars can ruin trees in a season. 


5 All worms and caterpillars are the young of 

insects—moths, etc. The females of many 
moths are wingless. They must climb the 
trunk to deposit eggs in the tree. Other 
species hatch in the ground and the larvae climb 
the trunk to feed on the leaves. 

A protected tree trunk means absolute protection 
against Browntail, Tussock and Gypsy caterpillars, 
canker worms and many others, mitigating against 
tent caterpillars, codling moths, etc., etc. 


TREE TAPE 


Absolutely bars all climbing pests 


INSECT BAN is a tape in a protecting shield, 
saturated with a newly discovered powerful insect 
Rerepetiant Cannot injure the tree. Harmless to birds 
or animals—but death to insects. 
Shipped in rolls. User cuts to suit. Lasts whole season. 
Write for price, sample and booklet. Tells all about insects 
and worms, their habits, how to combat them, etc. 


District managers and selling agents wanted 


The Eggert Chemical Company 


CANTON, OHIO 


CONCRETE 
<= GRANITE BLOCK 


WOOD BLOCK 


= BRICK ETC 


PIONEER ASPHALT 


JOINTS 


Pioneer Asphalt Expansion Joint is made of 
pure asphalt and comes to you in strips ready 
to lay. It is the standard joint used in con- 
nection with all concrete, block and brick pave- 
ments, 


It has stood tests under the sunshine of sum- 
mer, the cold of winter and the rains of spring— 
in every condition it gives perfect expansion— 
perfect service. Pioneer has a 20-year record 
of satisfactory service in over 300 cities. 


Write us for sample joint 
and printed matter 


THE PIONEER ASPHALT CO. 
7323 Woodlawn Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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